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INTRODUCTION 

In 1976 Canada will host the 
summer Olympic Games and in 1978, 
the Commonwealth Games. 

Never before have Canadians had 
such opportunity and impetus to 
strengthen the physical fibre of the 
nation. The ideals of amateurism 
embodied in these upcoming 
international events, along with the 
Canada Games and various provincial 
games, will surely instill in Canadians a 
new spirit of participation in amateur 
sport. 

Weare told that Canada is ranked 
low in physical fitness compared to 
many other nations of the world. This is 
perhaps the result of our preoccupation 
with the exercise of the mind, our many 
material things and our high standard 
of living. The focus today on athletics 
seems to be one of participating during 
our youth, while passively assuming the 
role of spectators in our more mature 
years. Too often, we seem to graduate 
from amateur participants to 
professional observers. 

There is ample evidence 
throughout history to suggest that the 
strength and vitality of a nation is 
closely related to the physical fitness of 
its people. The National Advisory 
Council on Fitness and Amateur Sport, 
Sports Participation Canada and many 
other organizations recognize this fact 
and are dedicated to improving the 
physical well-being of Canadians. 
Canada’s representation in the ‘76 
Olympic Games, and in the various 
Games that precede and follow, will be 
but the apex of the many efforts 
designed to instill in us a new 
awareness of amateur sport and 
physical fitness. For some there will be 
the challenge and the opportunity of 
representing Canada. For others, the 
vast majority, there will simply be the 
enlightenment of physical fitness and a 
new inner sense of well-being. 





We sincerely hope that Molson 
Breweries’ creation of “The 
Olympians” will encourage more 
participation in athletics. Amateur sport 
offers the individual a fascinating, 
thoroughly enjoyable voyage of self- 
discovery. The challenge ranges from 
gentle health-giving exercises to the 
ultimate test of the human body. Those 
who accept any part of this challenge 
are the real winners—they are the 
Olympians. 


HARTLAND deM. MOLSON 





THE MOLSON OLYMPIC 
~PROGRAMME 


“The Olympic movement tends to gather 
in radiant splendor all the principles that 


~ work toward man’s perfection.” 


Baron de Coubertin 


Baron Pierre de Coubertin founded 
the International Olympic Committee 
in 1894 which was responsible for the 
re-birth of the Games. Seventeen 
Summer Olympics have been 
celebrated since, and in all of these, 
athletes from all over the world broke 
records. 

Canada will host the twenty-first 
Olympic Games in Montreal, the 
eighteenth to be held (three Games were 
cancelled due to wars). The success of 
these Games is the responsibility of the 
Canadian Olympic Association which 
must meet the standards of the 
International Olympic Committee. 

All Canadians involved in amateur 
sport are now preparing for the world’s 
most important sports event—the 1976 
Summer Olympic Games. As the event 
draws nearer, the spirit of amateurism 
and the splendor of the Games will 


swell in the hearts and minds of all of us. 
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The men who'll run the Montreal 
Games 

Every country that takes up the 
Olympic challenge has an Olympic 
Committee. The Olympic Charter 
describes national Olympic committees 
as non-profit organizations responsible 
for the development and protection of 
both the Olympic movement and 
amateur sport. 

The Canadian Olympic 
Association aims at encouraging 
amateur sport at all levels and in every 
region of the country, and at 
encouraging Canadian athletes to take 
part in the Olympic Games. 

A new task has now been added to 
their already heavy workload. 
Following the selection of Montreal as 
the site of the 1976 Games, the 
Canadian Olympic Association became 
responsible for organizing and staging 
the Games. This assignment was 
delegated by the C.O.A. to a special 
“organizing committee”. Known as 
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“COJO”, Comité Organisateur des Jeux 
Olympiques, the Organizing 
Committee of the 1976 Olympic Games 
will be active until 1976. 

The Molson Olympic Programme. 

Molson Breweries have long been 
involved in sport, both at amateur and 
professional levels in the local 
community. When the ’76 Olympic 
Organizing Committee asked for 
assistance in promoting the Olympic 
spirit and the benefits which will accrue 
to all Canadians, we were happy to 
offer our co-operation. Our only 
condition was that a Molson 
programme would have to be of benefit 
and interest to all Canadians and that it 
be delivered on a personal basis at the 
local community level. 

The Molson Olympic Programme 
attempts to provide information on the 
Olympic movement, the history of the 
Games, the Games themselves, and the 
athletes—both Canadian and 
international—who achieved great 
success. It is an educational programme, 
the first we believe to consolidate and 
describe Canada’s participation in the 
Olympic movement. Intermingled in 
this story lies the theme of physical 
fitness through participation in amateur 
sport. 

The publication of several books, the 
first of which is “EVOLUTION OF THE 
GAMES”, will cover a three-year period 
leading up to the 1976 Summer 
Olympic Games. These books will be 
distributed in concert with the Molson 
Olympic Mobile Exhibits touring 
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Canada community by community, and 
participating in local or regional M3 
qualifying events wherever possible. 
Any revenue derived from the books 
will be donated to amateur sport and 
the development of Canadian Olympic 
athletes. With over four million books 
to be printed, it is hoped that the 
financial contribution to amateur sport 
in each province will be significant. 

The content of the first Molson 
Olympic Book will provide the most 
accurate information available on the 
Games from their ancient beginnings to 
the present time. The official rules of 
each Olympic event, the equipment, the 
physiological qualities of Olympic 
athletes, short biographies of selected 
record-breakers and the records 
themselves, will be provided in future 
books. In addition, we will provide an 
analysis of Canadian contenders and 
the development of the Montreal 
facilities for the ‘76 Games. 

The Molson Mobile Exhibits 
concentrate on Canada’s Olympic 
history and the relationship of amateur 
sport and physical fitness to the 
ultimate Olympic challenge. They will 
tour Canada from the summer 1974 
through 1976. 

We at Molson’s are proud to be 
associated with this great Canadian 
endeavour. We are particularly pleased 
to be able to participate with you in the 
community. Our contribution of the 
Olympic publications and the Mobile 
Exhibits will hopefully be of value and 
interest to all Canadians. 
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_ FOREWORD 

When the Olympic flame went out 
in Munich and the words “Rendez-vous 
Montreal 1976” suddenly appeared in 
the dark, we all experienced a warm 
and deep emotion: the world had 
entrusted Canada with the organization 
of the next Olympic Games, of giving 
‘them anew and unprecedented 
dimension. 

Supported by the assistance and 
continuous co-operation of the 
International Olympic Committee, its 
president, Lord Killanin and his 
predecessor, Mr. Avery Brundage, the 
Canadian Olympic Association and all 





those who have given us the benefit of 
their experience, we firmly believe the 
1976 deadline will be met on all counts. 
The “Molson Olympic Programme” 
is exactly the type of support we need to 
bring the spirit of the Olympics into 
Canadian communities to help us 
prepare for this splendid international 
event. : 
Faithful to our philosophy, we have 
every intention of presenting the world 
with Olympic Games in 1976 which are 
scaled to man, a balance between 
spiritual and material achievement 
which will profit this generation. .. 
and those to come. 
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His Excellency Mr. Roger Rousseau, 
President and Commissioner General 


of the Games of the XXIst Olympiad. 
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The Olympic flame leaving Olympia 
HOW THE GAMES BEGAN 

Athletes, by their very nature, 
always strive to better their last 
performance—and to better any athlete 
who challenges them. When did these 
challenges begin to be organized? Who 
knows! Perhaps even as far back as pre- 
historic times. 

We do know however, that 
hundreds of years ago games were held 
in Olympia, Greece. And it is to do 
homage to this masterpiece of the 
Greek civilization that we call our 
games “Olympic Games” and since 
1928, the Greek delegation leads the 
parade at the Opening ceremonies. 


The Olympics, 
symbol of goodwill 

In Olympia, as elsewhere in 
Greece, many games and competitions 
were closely related to military or 
religious events. That's understandable 
because war had become a way of life 
in Greece. Wars between states slowly 
destroyed the country’s unity. Iphitus, 
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king of Eleia, decided to consult with 
the Oracle, a fortune teller, who advised 
him to hold games at Olympia in order 
to find peace. The Greek states didn’t 
exactly get peace, but during the games 
a truce was declared and all athletes 
were given safe conduct through enemy 
territory. From that day on, the 
Olympics have been a symbol of 
international goodwill. 


The first known Olympic winner 

Since 776 B.C., time has been 
counted in Olympiads—four year 
periods between Games—and since that 
time too, names of winners have been 
recorded. The first winner to be 
mentioned is Coroebus, from Eleia who 
won the “race of the stadium’’—running 
from one end of the stadium to the 
other. 


The events 
in the ancient Games 

The games of the first Olympics 
lasted one day and included one event 
only. “The race of the stadium’’. More 
events were soon added and attracted 
athletes from every province of Greece, 
including the colonies. 
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Foot races 

The ‘‘Dromos” was “the race of the 
stadium” (approx. 183m); the 
“Diaulos’”, was there and back again 
around a post; the ““Dolichos” was a 
long-distance race of 24 lengths of the 
stadium. Ladas from Sparta, won this 
race but collapsed and died at the 
finishing line, to become the only 
posthumous winner of an Olympic 
event. Finally, there was a race “in 
arms”, strongly recommended as a 
preparation for military service. 


Wrestling 

According to Plutarch the poet, this 
was the most “artistic” event of the 
Games. The naked athletes were 
covered with oil, which made the holds 
much more difficult. 





Greek Games 





Pugilism } 
There seems to have been more i 

mayhem than boxing in this event. The 

wrists and forearms of the antagonists 

were wrapped with leather strips. Some 

of the wiser ones wore ear protectors. It _ 

is difficult to try and work out what the 

rules might have been since there are no 

mentions of broken noses, but plenty of 

cases of ears being torn off. 


Pancratium 

A combination of wrestling and 
pugilism where everything except biting 
was allowed. 


Pentathle 

The origin of our present 
decathlon, five sports had to be 
performed in this event: racing, long 
jump, discus, javelin, and wrestling. For 
the long jump the athletes held a small 
dumbbell in each hand, swinging them 
forward as they jumped. Which only 
goes to show that the ancient Greeks 
weren't always as clever as they are 
made out to be. 


Chariot races 

Slaves were trained by their rich 
owners to compete in these races. It was 
the big joke of the times to have your 
slave win the race against a king or 
tyrant. Nowadays we don’t take our 
tyrants so seriously. 


THE 
ROMANS 


As Greece went downhill, so did the 
Games. Top athletes were bought by 
cities so they could have the honour of 
claiming a winner. Slaves in the chariot 
races started cheating when their 
owners promised them freedom if they 
won. 


The Romans: 
the Games go wild 

But the decay really set in after the 
Roman invasion of 146 B.C. Then, 
metal balls were attached to the leather 
strips worn by the wrestlers, and 
gladiator fights to the death and fights 
with wild animals were added to the 
Games. 


Nero wins a lonely race 

In 67 A.D. Emperor Nero 
announced that he would take part in 
the chariot race himself. All the other 
competitors pulled out, afraid of what 
Nero might do if they beat him. So 
Nero won—even though he fell several 
times. 


All for show : 
Why did the Games change so 
much? The best reason seems to be that 
while the Greeks loved to participate, 

the Romans preferred to watch. So 
more and more, the Games became 
shows rather than athletic contests. 
Towards the end, 11,000 animals were 
killed in one “Olympic Games”. 
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Sad ? 
Roman pugilist 


The end of the Games 
In spite of all the difficulties facing 
the Olympic Games, they lasted for 
twelve centuries. The Christian 
Emperor Theodosius finally put an end 
to the Games in 393. He promised 
St. Ambrose to stop all pagan-like 
demonstrations, and by that time that’s 
exactly what the Olympic Games were. 
The Games were re-born fifteen 
centuries later in Athens... slowly, 
painfully, but the right way. 





ART AND ADORATION 


The prizes 

Before the Games in Olympia, 
winners were given prizes of some 
value, usually domestic animals. In the 
Iliad, Homer tells us how the winners of 
the chariot race were rewarded: 

“A magnificent prize, a captive girl to 
take with him and who knows how to 
work impeccably, as well as a tripod of 
22 measures with handles: this will be 
the lot of the winner. The one who 
comes in second will get a six year old 
mare, not yet tame, and carrying a 
mule”, 

However, following the sixth 
Olympiad, the only prize awarded for 
each event of the Olympic Games was a 
crown made of olive branches. But 
there were consolations of a totally 
different nature. The winning athlete 
was highly honoured: his name was 
proclaimed along with his home town, 
there was a special ceremony in the 
Temple of Zeus where he was given 
valuable presents, and his name was 
engraved on the Greek calendar. 

Back home, he was honoured again 
and received more presents: poets like 
Pindar or Euripides sang his victory, 


Decorated amphora 


sculptors like Phydias or Praxitales 
immortalized his body; and finally, 
some of the winners were fed at the 
state’s expense, were exempt from taxes 
and were granted a lifetime pension. 
They participated in the Games for 
honour, but perhaps with one eye on 
the honourariums. 


Olympic art contests 

Art contests were part of the 
Ancient Games. They had a dual 
purpose: first, to satisfy the thousands 
of spectators from every part of Greece, 
and second to immortalize the winners’ 
prowess. 

During the modern Olympic 
Games, the organizers tried to 
incorporate such art contests as a 
reminder of the Greek works of art. At 
one time or another, contests were held 
in architecture, sculpture, reliefs, 
graphic art, drawing, water colour, 
engravings, literature, opera, drama, 
epic works and music. Some of these 
contests were introduced at Stockholm 
in 1912, but all official Olympic art 
contests were eliminated at the London 
Games in 1948. When we talk of the 
number of medals won in each of the 
Games, we have excluded art medals. 





bitth of the Games 
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PIERRE DE COUBERTIN 

Pierre de Frédy, Baron de 
Coubertin, was born in Paris on January 
Ist, 1863. When he was young, France 
was at war with Prussia, and as soon as 
he was old enough it seemed natural for 
him to enter the Military School of St. 
Cyr. He soon found he was not cut out 
for the army. Law was suggested, but 
didn’t interest him. The Baron was a 
bundle of energy looking for an outlet. 


Spare the sport 
and spoil the child 

Baron de Coubertin travelled 
through Germany, the United States, 
Sweden and Great Britain, to study their 
education systems. What impressed 
him most was the English public school 
system, and in particular the methods 
of Doctor Thomas Arnold. Dr. Arnold, 
the most fam ous headmaster of 
England’s Rugby School, had married 
sports with academics because he found 
sport was the best method of giving 
students a sense of self-reliance and 
responsibility, 

De Coubertin saw that athletic 
meetings were held regularly in many 
other countries and that they were 
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always a great success. Back in France, 
he published his findings and set about 
changing the French school system. In 
further research he studied Greek 
culture, and saw that the glorious 
moments of the Games in Olympia 
were due to the general encouragement 
of gymnastics, physical exercise and 
competition. That was all that was 
needed for the Olympic idea to develop 
again. 


Getting the idea going 

Physical education and sports were 
added to French teaching programmes 
in 1890. But Pierre de Coubertin’s work 
was not yet complete. He next set about 
encouraging the development of 
amateur sport clubs. In 1889 he took 
part in the expansion of the Union of 
French Athletic Sports Associations. It 
was during a gathering in honour of this 
Union at the Sorbonne that he first told 
of his idea of re-instituting the Olympic 
Games. Amateur athletes from all over 
the world, he said, should once again 
compete every four years, with no 
consideration as to race, religion, social 
class or wealth. The enthusiasm this 
idea received from his friends around 
the world was sufficient for de 
Coubertin to decide to move his plan 
one step further and he held another 
meeting at the Sorbonne on June 16th, 
1894. He used amateurism as a pretext, 
but the main objective of the meeting 
was to re-instate the Olympic Games. 
The following agenda was set for the 
meeting: 


. Definition of an amateur. 
. Suspension, disqualification, 
etc. 
3. Professional in one sport and 
amateur in another? 
4, Value of works of art given as 
prizes. 
5. Lawfulness of funds from 
admission fees. 
6. Definition of “amateur” to 
apply to all sports? 
7. Betting. 
8. Possibility of re-instituting the 
Olympic Games? 
9, Conditions to be required of 
the participants. 

10. Nomination of an international 
committee responsible for re- 
instituting the Games. 

On June 23rd, 1894 representatives 
from thirteen countries decided 
unanimously to re-institute the 
Olympic Games. The group also 
received the approval “in principle” 
from twenty-one more countries not 
represented at the meeting. 


Nr 





De Coubertin 





De Coubertin and Colonel Thompson in 1924 


The International Olympic 
Committee 

The I.0.C., governing body of the 
Olympic Games, was formed in 1895. 
First president was Mr. Bikelas, of 
Greece. He decided that the first 
modern Olympic Games should be held 
in Athens in 1896, and the next one in 
Paris in 1900. The presidency of the 
1.0.C. has been held by five other men 
to this date: Baron Pierre de Coubertin 
(1896-1925), Count Baillet-Latour, 
Belgium (1925-1942), J. Sigfrid 
Edstroem, Sweden (1942-1952), Avery 
Brundage, U.S.A. (1952-1972), and Lord 
Killanin, Ireland, who is currently 
president. 
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Greek athlete 


FIRST OF THy 
OLYMPIC Gane 


Of the 3 


4 nations whoa oved de 
Coubertin’s Ppr 


birth of th Fecommendation for the re- 
ee ‘ “ames in 1894, only 13 took 
part in the first modern Olympics in 
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Athens two years later. Some 311 
athletes entered, but 230 were Greek. 
Not surprizingly Greece won the most 
medals, with 46. Of the 12 remaining 
countries, five had one representative, 
The countries in the first modern 
Olympics were: Australia, Bulgaria, 
Chili, Denmark, Germany, France, 
Greece, Great Britain, Austria, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Hungary and the United 
States. 


Connolly, the first 
gold medal winner 
There were nine sports in the 
programme of these first Games: track 
and field, fencing, weightlifting, cycling, 
wrestling, shooting, swimming, tennis 
and gymnastics. Track and field was the 
most popular then—and has been ever 
since. 
The first Olympic gold medal was 
awarded to James Brendan Connolly of 
the U.S. on April 6th, 1896 for his triple 
jump (hop, skip and jump). He covered 
13.71 meters, a distance that would not 
even have qualified him for the Munich 
Games. 
All the performances achieved in \ 
1896 were poor by comparison to 
today’s standards. Among the reasons 
for this are the facts that the athletes 
were not nearly so well trained as they 
are today—and the stadium built for 
these Olympics was more a showplace 
than a sports arena. It was built on the 
site and as an exact replica of an ancient 
Greek stadium. The track was oval and 
the turns so sharp that the 200m race 
had to be cancelled for fear that at full ia 
speed the runners would leave the track } 
in the turns. 
Thomas Burke, U.S.A., won both 
the 100 and 400m events, his times 
testifying to the poor quality of the 
sand track. Ellery Clark, another 
American, came first in the high jump | 
and long jump, while his fellow 
countryman, Robert Garret from 





James B. Connolly 


Princeton University won both the shot- 
put and discus events. 

When Garret arrived in Greece, he 
had never even seen a discus before. 
Even so, he won over Paraskevopoulos, 
a popular Greek athlete, and the 
spectators were very disappointed. 
They felt that for the honour of Greece, 
a Greek should have won at this 
classical Greek sport. They were to get 
their way in the Marathon race. 


Honour restored 
in an ancient race 

The idea of the Marathon race was 
to recall the achievement of the Greek 
soldier who ran from the battlefield at 
Marathon to Athens to announce the 
victory of Miltiade over the Persians in 
490 B.C. Phillipides ran non-stop all the 


Spyridon Louis, first marathon winner 
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way, a distance of 40 kilometers, and 
just had time to cry out “Rejoice, we 
have won”, before he collapsed and 
died. 

On April 10th, 1896, a terribly hot 
day, 17 runners left the starting line in 
the first of the new Marathon races. The 
heat slowly discouraged the less 
prudent runners who started at too 
quick a pace. But after 2 hours, 58 
minutes and 50 seconds the winner 
crossed the finish line—and the winner 
was a Greek postman from the village 
of Marusi. The Greeks were elated. 
Plucky Spyridon Louis had his name 
printed in the Olympic record book, 
next to Phillipides. 


The swimmers risk drowning 

The swimmers were in for a 
surprise. Most of them were used to the 
warm water of swimming pools, but 
here they had to swim in the ice cold 
water of the Bay of Zea. Apart from the 
problems of trying to define the starting 
and finishing lines, the officials 
sometimes had trouble trying to save 
the swimmers from the risk of 
drowning. 

The troubles of the first Games 
were nothing but birth pains, and from 
them the modern Olympic Games were 
born. 
























THE BIG FAIR 

During a meeting in 1897, the 
International Olympic Committee 
adopted a motto. That motto had 
already been used by Father Didon, a 

_ friend of de Coubertin at Arcueil 
College: Citius, Altius, Fortius (swifter, 
higher, stronger). 

The Olympic Games of 1900 were 
part of the Paris Universal Exhibition 
and lasted from May 20th to October 
28th. During that period, the Parisians 
were just out to have a good time at the 
fair and were not in a mood to take 
anything too seriously. Along with the 
Olympic events, they held various other 
competitions: angling, canon shooting, 
bowling, leap frog, three-legged races, 
and so on. 
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: In fact, there was no mention of the 

Olympic Games in any of the 
programmes. They talked only of 
“International sports and physical 
exercise competitions”. 

Organization was so lacking that 
the competitors had a great deal of 
difficulty finding out where and when 
their competitions were to be held. 


Women compete 
for the first time 

Twenty-two countries sent athletes 
and France had:880 men and 4 women 
competing, which represented nearly 
two-thirds of the total number of 
participants: 1,319 men and 11 women. 
France got the largest number of 
medals: 95. 

For the first time, women were 
invited to take part in two of the 17 
sports: golf and tennis. The first woman 
to win an Olympic gold medal was 
tennis player Charlotte ““Chattie” 
Cooper from Great Britain. 


The Americans dominate 
track and field 

Once again the U.S. competitors 
won the most medals in track and field, 
thanks largely to Alvin Kraenzlein who 
came first in the 60m, 110m hurdles, 
200m hurdles and long jump. In the 
long jump, he won over his fellow 
countryman Myer Prinstein by just one 
centimeter. 

The other American track and field 
star of the Olympic was Ray Ewry. 
Ewry won three gold medals in special 
events: standing high jump, standing 
long jump and standing triple jump. 
The marathon race was again won by 
an athlete from the host country, in this 
case Frenchman Michel Théato. 

The performances achieved by the 
swimmers seem terrific when you 
consider they took place in the River 
Sein—not so terrific when you realize 
they were swimming with the current, 


which gave them all a boost. | 
The throwing events were 

conducted between a narrow avenue of 

trees. Both Garret, the star of the 

Athens Games, and Flanagan from the 

U.S., left numerous marks from their 

discus and hammer throws on these 

trees. 


Orton, the first 
Canadian winner 

Though at the time he was taken 
for an American or an Englishman, 
George Orton was the first Canadian 
athlete to win a medal in the Olympic 
Games. The confusion arose because he 
was studying in the U.S. and made the 
trip with the American team. But in 
those days you were allowed to enter 
the Games as an individual, and didn’t 
have to be part of a national team. The 
only Canadian at these Games, he won 
a bronze medal in the 400m hurdles 
race, a gold medal in the 3,000m 
steeplechase, and came in fifth in the 
4,000m steeplechase race. 

Alone, George Orton won more 
medals than the entire Canadian team 
of 85 athletes did in Rome in 1960. 














Ray Ewry 
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BO4STLOUSS 


STILL LOST AT THE FAIR 

For the European athletes, the trip 
to St. Louis, Missouri, in 1904 was quite 
difficult as neither trans-continental 
nor trans-Atlantic transportation was as 
well organized as it is today. And the 
few countries that sent representatives 
found themselves right in the middle of 
another international fair, this time the 
celebration of the 100th anniversary of 
the inclusion of the state of Missouri in 
the American Union. President Teddy 
Roosevelt opened the Games of the 
third Olympiad on July Ist. The Games 
were once again lost within much more 
colourful events and ended on 
November 23rd. There were never more 
than 2,000 spectators watching the 
Olympics. 


An American walk-away 

Some 617 men and 8 women 
represented 12 countries. The eight 
women were all from the U.S. and all 
registered in the archery events. The 
U.S. had a total of 533 representatives 
and won 209 medals out of a total of 
250. The programme included 14 events 
in which the U.S. competed against only 
one or two countries, and some in 
which they were competing against 
themselves. 


Ewry, all-time champion gold medalist 
Ray Ewry, who won three gold 
medals in Paris, won three more in 
St. Louis, once again in the standing 
jump events. He acquired this very 
special talent when he was confined to a 
wheelchair during his youth because of 
locomotive difficulties. 
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Etienne Desmartea 


As a therapeutic exercise his doctor 
recommended that he should stand up 
in front of his wheelchair and jump as 
far as he could. He got very good at it 
and continued to improve while he was 
in college. 

As a result, in the Olympics he 
won the six gold medals mentioned 
previously plus four more in later 
Olympics. 


Winners and booed losers 

There were some extraordinary 
performances turned in by Americans 
during these Games. Archie Hahn won 
gold medals in three events: 60m, 100m 
and 200m races in a straight line; James 
Lightbody also won three gold medals, 
in the 3,000m steeplechase race, and in 
the 800 and 1,500m foot races. 

The marathon race was won by 
American Thomas Hicks. But Hicks 
could easily have been cheated of his 
victory. The first man over the finishing 
line was American Fred Lorz. Even as. 
the crowd cheered him, it was learnt 
that he had travelled by car, got off near 
the stadium and finished the race, as a 
joke, The applause changed to booing— 
Lorz was disqualified and Hicks got the 
gold medal. 


A Canadian policeman quits to win 

Stocky Etienne Desmarteau, a 
Montreal policeman, was Canadian 
champion in the 56 lb. weight throw. 
He longed to compete in the Games, but 
the City would not give him the time 
off. So he quit his job and hitchhiked 
down to St. Louis. Competing against: 
great American athletes who had 








Canadian Lacrosse team 


already won gold medals in throwing 
events, Desmarteau won the gold medal 
with a throw of 10.465 meters. Back in 
Montreal, there was a sudden change of 
mind and he was re-hired and showered 
with honours. 

George Seymour Lyon won 
another individual gold medal for 
Canada in golfing, and we also did well 
with team medals, even if in these 
events we were only competing against 
the U.S. The Shamrock Lacrosse team 
won a gold medal and so did the Galt 
F.C. Football team from Ontario. 

A third team, the Argonaut R.C. 
team of Toronto, won the silver medal 
in rowing, eights. Members of the team 
were: Joseph Wright, Donald 
MacKenzie, William Wadsworth, 
George Strange, Phil Boyd, C.R. “Pat” 
Reiffenstein, Colonel W. Rice, R. Bailey 
and Thomas Loudon. 

Since the Games in St. Louis, only 
once has Canada won four or more gold 
medals, and that was in Amsterdam in 
1928. 
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Athens 1906 Intermediary Games— 
an experiment that failed 

Just once, Olympic Games were 
held after two years instead of the usual 
four. They were held from April 22nd 
to May 2nd, 1906 in Athens and 20 
countries took part. At that time the 
organizers felt that if the Games were 
going to be held all over the world they 
might lose their connection with 
Greece. So they decided to hold Games 
between Games in Athens. 
Subsequently it was thought more 
important that the Games should be 
thought of as international. 

Only three Canadians were 
present, but they won two medals. The 
first, a gold, went to John William 
Sherring for the marathon race. His 
performance was almost an hour better 
than that of Spyridon Louis, winner of 
the first marathon. Sherring made it in2 
hours, 51 minutes and 23.6 seconds. 

The second medal, a silver, went to 
Donald Linden for the 1,500m walk—an 
event that is no longer held in the 
Olympics. 
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Melvin Sheppard 


AT LAST THE GAMES ARE 
PROPERLY ORGANIZED 

Although the organizers of the 4th 
Olympiad had little time to prepare, 
they managed to change the face of the 
Olympic Games. 

The White City stadium was built 





in less than one year. It housed cycling 
and footracing tracks, a 100 meter 
swimming pool and 75,000 seats. Except 
for a few incidents, these Games were a 
masterpiece of organization for that 
time and the international press 
supported them extremely well. The 
London Games lasted from April 27th 
to October 31st, 1908. 

Twenty-two countries were 
represented in London, the same 
number as in Paris in 1900. Great 
Britain had the most participants: 676 
men and 34 women. Four other 
countries had teams of over 100 for a 
total of 1,999 men and 36 women. Ina 
programme including 21 sports, Great 
Britain won 141 medals from a total of 
308 and came in first. 


Americans dominate track and field 
Once more the U.S. starred in track 
and field, followed by Great Britain. 
Ewry, the incredible standing jumper 
won his last two gold medals. Melvin 
Sheppard won the 800 and 1,500m 
races, as well as the first relay race ever 
to be part of the Games, together with 
three fellow countrymen. The first 
Olympic relay included four races: the - 
200m run twice, the 400 and 800m. 


Two disqualifications: one makes a 
hero 

Carpenter from the U.S. came in 
first in the 400m race, but British judges 
disqualified him for having been in the 
way of the British runner Wyndham 
Halswell. In the uproar, the finals were 
postponed. The other finalists, all from 
the U.S., withdrew from the event to 
show their disapproval. So Halswell ran 
alone and got the only medal to be 
awarded. 

Much happier was the 
disqualification in the marathon race 
that produced a hero. A large crowd had 
gathered along the road to watch this 
race start trom Windsor Castle on July 
24th. The starting signal was given from 
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the terrace of the castle and of the 56 
starters, two held the eyes of the 
crowd—Charles Hefferon from South 
Africa, and Longboat from Canada. No 
one noticed a small bandy-legged baker 
from Italy, Dorando Pietri. 

The weather was extremely hot 
and the favourites had to quit. Pietri got 
the lead a few kilometers from the 
stadium and staggered first into the 
stadium. But the finishing line was set 
before the reviewing stand which meant 
that the runners would have to make an 
unusual left turn as they entered the 
stadium. Out of habit, Pietri turned 
right. 

A cry of agony went up from the 
crowd. He collapsed. The officials 
helped-him to the finishing line and 
because of that Pietri had to be 
disqualified. John Hayes from the U.S. 
got the gold medal. But the very next 
day, Queen Alexandra gave Pietria 
gold cup in acknowledgement of his 
outstanding courage, 


The first official Canadian team 


The International Olympic 
Committee officially recognized the 
Canadian Central Olympic Committee 
in 1907. So the Canadian team of 1908 
with 91 representatives became the first 
official Canadian team. It won 3 gold 
medals, 3 silver medals and 7 bronze 
medals. 

In track and field, Robert Kerr won 


Dorando Pietri collapsing 





the gold medal in the 200m race and 
came in third in the 100m race won by 
19 year-old Reginald Walker from 
South Africa. Calvin Bricker came in 
third in the long jump and fourth in the 
triple jump. Garfield MacDonald won 
the silver medal in the triple jump and 
Ed Archibald got the bronze medal in 
pole vaulting. 

Walter Henry Ewing and George 
Beattie were first and second in the 
individual clay pigeon shooting event, 
and together with A. W. Westover, 
Mylie E. Fletcher, George L. Vivian and 
B. McMackon, won a silver in the team 
clay pigeon shooting event. Canada also 
won a bronze in team shooting. 

In free style wrestling, bantam- 
weight, Aubert Cété won the bronze 
medal; in cycling the bronze in the 
4,000m pursuit team event went to the 
Canadian team. 

The Canadian Argonaut R.C. team 
from Toronto won for us again, getting 
a bronze medal in rowing, eights. And 
upholding what was then our national 
sport, the Canadian Lacrosse team won 
a gold medal. 

In the marathon race, the Canadian 
team directed by John Sherring, gold 
medalist in 1906, was made up of 12 
runners. Out of the 12 who started the 
race at the Windsor Castle, 8 finished 
it—only to prove that they were 
physically well prepared. Longboat, an 
Indian and the favourite, took too much 
dope and couldn't finish the race. 


Robert Kerr following victory 








THE SPIRIT SPREADS 
-TO FIVE CONTINENTS 

The outstanding success of the 
1908 Games was confirmed by those of 
1912. For the first time since the re-birth 
of the Games, all the countries present 
at one Olympiad also attended the 
following one. Twenty-eight countries 
representing five continents marched 
past at the opening ceremony. Sweden 
had the most competitors—459 men and 
23 women—and won 65 medals out of a 
possible 315, leading over the U.S. by a 
narrow margin. A total of 2,490 men 
and 57 women competed from May 5th 
to July 22nd, 1912; the spirit of the 
Olympic Games had really taken hold. 


Women in the swim of things 
For the first time, women took part 





in the swimming events. Of the 57 
women registered, 42 entered 
swimming events, the other 15 
competed in tennis. 

The best of the women was 
Australian Fanny Durack who set a new 
world record in the 100m free style 
swimming in 1:19.8. She was with the 
Australasian team which in 1908 and 
1912 included both Australia and New 
Zealand. 

The 13 sports included equestrian 
sports and a new one that. was there to 
stay: modern pentathlon. This event 
covers five sports to be performed by 
each participant: shooting, swimming, 
fencing, horseback riding and 
footracing. Sweden won all events in 
the pentathlon, quite easily. 
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American George Smith Patton 
came in fifth, and might never have 
been heard of again if he hadn’t become 
a famous general in the Second World 
War. And if someone had studied his 
pentathlon results he might not have 
made that, for he performed very well 
in all but one event: shooting. 


Kahanamoku-—the first great swimmer 
of our time 

A swimming pool was set up in an 
isolated section of the Stockholm 
harbour and Duke Paoa Kahanamoku 
from Hawaii made his reputation in it. 
A member of the American team, he 
broke the world record in the 100m free 
style event with a time of 1 minute, 2 
seconds and 4/10ths. This great sprinter 
led all others until 1924 when Johnny 


Jim Thorpe 


Weissmuller, better known to millions 
as Tarzan, came on the scene. 


Track at its best 

The technical organization at 
Stockholm was impeccable. Electrical 
chronometric timing and photo-finishes 
were introduced for track events. 

The Americans dominated in track 
again but were soon to get stiff 
competition from the great Nordic 
runners. Ralph Craig from the U.S. won 
a gold medal in the 100m race though it 
seemed at one time it would never get 
underway. There were eight false starts. 
But that didn’t seem to shake Craig: he 
won the 200m race too. Howard Drew 
led in the 100m heats, but injured his 
achilles tendon doing so and could not 
race in the finals. Rumours flew. Many 
newspapers claimed that it was the 
trainers who held him back, fearing that 
a coloured athlete might win a gold 
medal, But his injury seemed genuine 
enough. 

In the high jump, American George 
Horine introduced a new style, the 
“Californian roll”, which soon replaced 
the traditional “scissor” style. 

In two races Americans set new 
records while winning gold medals. In 
the 800m, James Meredith pulled off the 
double with a time of 1:51.8, a world 
record; and in the 400m, Charles 
Reidpath won in 48.2 seconds, an 
Olympic record. 


The Finn in the fantastic 5,000m 

For King Gustave V of Finland and 
thousands of spectators, the most 
beautiful moment of the Games was the 
5,000m final. It was an incredible 
contest between Finn Hannes 
Kolehmainen, gold medalist in the 
10,000m two days earlier, and Jean 
Bouin from France, who set a new world 
record in the 5,000m heats the day 
before. 

Halfway through the race these two 
were well in front of the others. Bouin, 





George Hodgson 


slightly ahead, tried to out pace 
Kolehmainen, but the Finn hung on to 
his heels. They kept these positions for 
most of the second half, and then, just 
before the end Kolehmainen dashed to 
the outside, passed Bouin as the crowd 
roared, and flew over the finishing line. 
He won the gold medal and set a new 
world record of 14:36.6. 

A few days later, Hannes 
Kolehmainen won his third gold medal 
in the individual cross country event, a 
distance of 12,000. meters. 


The sad end of Jim Thorpe 

As well asthe decathlon, the 
Stockholm Games included the 
pentathlon, an event which groups the 
long jump, the javelin and discus 
throws, and the 200 and 1,500m races. 

Jim Thorpe, the Indian from 
Oklahoma, was disqualified after 
winning both events. The reason? Long 
before 1912, he is said to have received 
a little money to play baseball. 


Death in the marathon 

Because it stretches the competitors 
to the limit of their endurance, the 
marathon had become extremely 
popular by this time. But the pumping 
legs of Francisco Lazaro from Portugal 


carried him beyond those limits. He 
collapsed and died. South African 
Kenneth MacArthur won the gold 
medal. 

There was a trial of endurance in 
wrestling too. Swede Ahlgren and the 
Finn Bohling fought for nine hours and 
even after that time the judges could 
not decide who should be declared the 
winner. So they gave both of them a 
silver medal. 


Hodgson: two gold medals for Canada 
Though we had only 36 athletes, 
the Canadian team won three gold 
medals, two silver medals and three 
bronze medals. The star of the free style 
long distance swimming was Canadian 
George Ritchie Hodgson. He set two 
new world records: 5:24.4 inthe 400m - 


and 22 minutes in the 1,500m. No other — 


Canadian has repeated Hodgson’s 
performance of two world records and 
two gold medals. 

George Goulding who won our 
third gold medal at these Games, set a 
new world record in the 10km walk: 
46:28.4. 

Calvin Bricker, who came third at 
the long jump in London, got the silver 
medal in the same event in Stockholm. 
Duncan Gillis came second at the 
hammer throw and William: Happenny 
got a bronze in pole vaulting. Another 
bronze was awarded to Canadian Frank 
Lukeman for the pentathlon event 
following the disqualification of Jim 
Thorpe. James Duffy finished fifth in 
the marathon and Joseph Keeper came 
in fourth in the 10,000m race, won by 
Kolehmainen. 

In rowing, skiff, Everard Butler got 
a bronze. Robert Zimmerman finished 
in fifth place in springboard diving, and 
finally Frank Brown was fifth in the 
road cycling individual event. 

Not bad all round when you 
consider how small our representation 
was in Stockholm. 
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PICKING UP THE THREADS 

The Games of the sixth Olympiad 
were not held. They were supposed to 
be presented in Berlin in 1916 but the 
First World War was in progress at the 
time. Between 1914 and 1918, one by 
one, all the countries of Europe, all the 
Commonwealth countries and the 
U.S.A. sent their finest men to war. If 
men were running then, it was for their 
lives, 

Twenty-nine countries, 
represented by 2,543 men and 64 
women, took part in the opening 
ceremony of the Antwerp Games which 
lasted from April 20th to September 
12th. The fantastic number of 
participants heartened the world... the 
Olympic spirit seemed to have come 
unscathed through the horrors of the 
war. For the first time, the opening 
ceremony included the release of 
pigeons and the Olympic oath delivered 
in the name of all participants by Victor 
Boin, a Belgian fencer: “In the name of 
all competitors I promise that we will 
take part in these Olympic Games 
respecting and abiding by the rules 
which govern them in the true spirit of 
sportsmanship for the glory of sport 
and the honour of our teams.” 

It was also at Antwerp that the 
Olympic emblem with its five 
interlaced rings was first used. Happy 


John B. Kelly 





innovations to help dispell the spectre 
of war. 


The number of sports goes up 

There were competitions in 21 
sports during the 7th Olympiad, the 13 
held in Stockholm plus archery, boxing, 
weightlifting, field hockey, polo and 
rugby. Belgium was represented by 325 
men and seven women, but finished 
fifth, with 41 medals out of 438. The 
U.S. again finished in first place with 94 
medals. 


Enter the Flying Finns 

The Finns won nine gold medals in 
track and field, the same number as the 
U.S:=but Finland had 30 participants 
while the U.S. had 101. 

Hannes Kolehmainen, the Finn 
who rose to fame eight years earlier 
winning the 5,000m race, won the 
marathon race. However, the name on 
everyone’s lips was another Finn, Paavo 
Nurmi who from this time on, for 10 
years, dominated the middle-distance 
events. 


The clock that makes Nurmi tick 
Paavo Nurmi did not compete 
against men—he competed against time. 
In Finland, he was well known for this, 
for he raced holding a chronometer in 
one hand in order to pace himself 

against the clock. 

At Antwerp, Nurmi was unleashed 
on the world—but first tasted failure. 
The 5,000m race was similar to the one 
in Stockholm, only this time it was 
Joseph Guillemot from France and 
Nurmi who were locked in combat. 
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Nurmi, in the lead, often tried to shake 
Guillemot from his heels, but Guillemot 
hung on, and 200 meters from the 
finishing line, took the lead. Nurmi got 
the silver medal. 

Three days later, Nurmi won the 
gold medal in the 10,000m race 
competing against Guillemot. He won 
two more gold medals, in the individual 
and team cross country, running to 
victory in both events the same day. 


Charles Paddock, the “Human Bomb” 
American Charley Paddock won a 
gold medal in the 100m race and a silver 
in the 200m. Even so, he wasn’t so 
famous for winning as he was for 
finishing. He developed the technique 
of finishing his races with a 10 foot leap. 
Many experts believed that this could 
only slow him down—but in spite of 
their opinion Paddock went on to set 
three world records in 1921. And to 
prove his point, in Antwerp, Paddock 





Albert Schneider 


also won the gold medal in the 4 x 100m 
relay race. 

Albert George Hill of Great Britain 
turned in such a great performance that 
it was not to be equalled for 44 years by 
Peter Snell of New Zealand: the 
winning of gold medals in both the 
800m and 1,500m races. 

Philip Baker who finished second 
at the 1,500m race later became a 
political figure in England spending his 
life promoting disarmament. Because of 
his book: “The arms race; a programme 
for world disarmament”, he received 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1959. 


The great football scandal 

The Antwerp Games were the 
scene of the biggest scandal in the 
history of Olympic football. During the 
final between Belgium and 
Czechoslovakia, 40,000 spectators 
packed the stands. The crowd sensed 
trouble when Belgium was awarded its 
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first goal and arguments started in the 
stands over whether they should have 
got it. Then Belgium scored again—and 
many people thought it was clearly off- 
side. To bring things to a head, after 40 
minutes of play, a Czech player was 
expelled. Immediately, the Czech team 
walked out in disgust. Belgium was 
awarded the game, 2-0, and the gold 
medal. 

In free style swimming, Duke 
Kahanamoku equalled the 100m world 
record in 1:01.4. He won another gold 
medal for the U.S. in the 4 x 200m relay. 

In springboard diving, Aileen 
Riggin, a 12 year old American athlete 
became the youngest to win an 
Olympic gold medal. 





Duke Kahanamoku 


Gold for the father of a famous 
daughter 

In rowing, skiffs, the gold medalist 
was American John B. Kelly who also 
won a gold in the double sculls with his 
compatriot Paul Costello. Kelly’s 
daughter also became well known 
throughout the world. First, she was 
known as a cinema actress, then as a 
princess. She married Prince Rainier of 
Monaco. And if you believe coming 
events cast their shadow before them, 
Monaco was represented for the first 
time at Antwerp. 


Canada strikes a blow 
In 1920, Canada was represented 
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by a team of 45 athletes. Nine were 
boxers and five of them won medals. 
Albert Schneider beat his British 
opponent, in the welterweight; Chris 

J. Graham won a silver medal in the 
bantamweight; Georges Prud’homme a 





Gold Medal—1920 Games 


silver medal, middleweight; Clarence 
Newton, a bronze medal, lightweight; 
and Mac Herscovitch a bronze medal, 
middleweight. The best all-round 
Canadian performances were no doubt 
those of Georges Vernot who finished 
fifth in the 100m swimming event won 
by Kahanamoku, third in the 400m free 
style and second in the 1,500m free 
style. 

In track and field, Canada’s honour 
was upheld by Archie McDiarmid who 
came fourth in the 56 lb. weight throw, 
and by Earl Thompson, who gave an 
exceptional performance in the 110m 
hurdles. Thompson set a new world 
record in 14.8 seconds over Barron from 
the U.S. who made it in 15.1 seconds. 

Canada came away from Antwerp 
with eight medals. 





FRANCE, FOR THE HONOUR OF 
PIERRE DE COUBERTIN 

In the hope of helping the world 
forget about the unsatisfactory 
conditions which prevailed in 1900, 
Pierre de Coubertin submitted the name 
of Paris as the site of the 1924 Games, 
the year of the 30th anniversary of the 
re-birth of the Games. In his honour, 
the Games of the 8th Olympiad were 
held in Paris, from May 4th to July 27th, 
1924. 

Forty-two countries were 
represented. Of the 2,956 men and 136 
women, France was represented by 299 
men and 20 women who won 41 medals 
out of a possible 392. France finished 
second behind the U.S. who won 99 
medals. There was competition in 17 
sports in Paris. 


Paavo Nurmi confounds the experts 
Since 1920, Nurmi’s performances 
steadily improved and in Paris, in 1924, 
it seemed that no one could beat him. 
But it appeared that Nurmi might be 
setting the scene for his own defeat. 
Nurmi decided to take part in the 


Johnny Weissmuller 1,500m rather than the 10,000m race. 
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Everyone, except Nurmi, knew that his 
strength was in long-distance racing and 
that he didn’t have the speed for the 
metric mile. 

Unbelievably, in the 1,500m race, 
Nurmi not only won the gold medal, 
but at 3:53.6 set a new Olympic record. 
Then, while the other runners tried to 
catch their breath, Paavo Nurmi got 
ready for the 5,000m race. 

This time, he ran against his 
compatriot Ville Ritola who had already 
won the gold medal in the 10,000m 
race, setting a new world record in 
30:23.2. Nurmi, chronometer in hand, 
won the gold medal in the 5,000m race, 
just ahead of Ritola, and set another 
Olympic record in 14:31.2. 

So Paavo Nurmi won two gold 
medals in the most trying of all races, 
running them one hour apart and 
setting new Olympic records in each of 
them. As if this wasn’t enough, on July 
12th, he won a third gold medal in the 
individual cross country and was fourth 
in the team cross country. The next day, 
he won a fifth gold medal in the 3,000m 
team race. 

In four days, Paavo Nurmi won 
five gold medals. With a man as good as 
Nurmi you eventually cease to be 
surprised at what he does. But when 
you put it all together, it still hits you 
with a thump, for Paavo Nurmi set no 
less than 22 world records during his 
career. 


John Weissmuller-“Tarzan” 

What Nurmi was on land, Johnny 
Weissmuller was in the water. He set 20 
world swimming records. At the Games 
in Paris, he swam the 100m in 59 
seconds, a new Olympic record. Duke 
Kahanamoku and his brother Samuel 
swam in his wake. 

Weissmuller got another gold 
medal in the 400m free style, also 
setting anew Olympic record. In the 4 x 
200m relay, he won a third gold medal. 
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In addition to these three gold 
medals, Weissmuller also won a bronze 
medal as part of the American water- 
polo team. For many years, 
Weissmuller was to be the champion of 
short-distance races. He ended his 
amateur career when he became the 
first Tarzan of the screen. 


The Britishers show their heels 

The British started their series of 
victories when Douglas Lowe won the 
800m race over Paul Martin of 
Switzerland by 2/10ths of a second. 

Then Eric Liddel won the 400m 
race. Reverend Eric Liddel’s name was 
on the list of those who were to take 
part in the 100m race but since the race 
was scheduled for a Sunday and his 
principles would not allow him to run 
ona Sunday, he put his name down for 
the 400m race. He had never run the 
400 in less than 49 seconds but he ran it 
this time in 47.6 seconds, winning the 
gold medal and setting a new Olympic 
record. 

Another British runner, Harold 
Abrahams became the first European to 
win a sprint race, the 100m, ahead of 
Charley Paddock, who finished fifth. 
Walker from South Africa, winner of 
1908, and Abrahams had been the only 
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»two non-American athletes to win a 
gold medal in this event. 

American Harold Osborn won the 
decathlon with a new world record and 
set an Olympic record in the high jump, 
with a 1.98m jump. He had a rather 
special technique, pushing the 
horizontal bar a little with his hand as 
he passed over it, just to make sure it 
stayed in place. The rules were soon 
changed to stop that! William de Hart 
Hubbard from the U.S. became the first 
black athlete to win a gold medal in 
track and field (7.445m long jump). 


Sixty-one Canadians—no gold 

The Canadian team with 61 
athletes received only three silver 
medals and one bronze medal in Paris 
in 1924. None of them were in track and 
field. If the Reverend Eric Liddel had 
agreed to run on a Sunday and stayed 
out of the 400m race, the fourth place 
won by David Johnston of Canada 
might have become a bronze. The 
Canadian 4 x 400m relay team with 
Horace Aylwin, Allan Christie, David 
Johnston and William Maynes also 
finished fourth. Victor Pickard finished 
fifth in pole vaulting. 

Compared to the boxing team at 
Antwerp, the one representing Canada 
in Paris was weaker. Welterweight 
Douglas Lewis, however, saved the day. 
He got a bronze medal. And Leslie 
Black finished fourth in the 
middleweight category. 

In free style wrestling, Clifford 
Chilcott and W. J. Montgomery took 
fifth place in the lightweight category, 
and bantamweight category, 
respectively. George Rumple was sixth, 
light-heavyweight category. 

Rowing was the most rewarding 
event for the Canadian team. The 
coxswainless fours—Colin H. B. 
Finlayson, Archibald C. Black, George 
F. MacKay and William Wood won a 
silver medal, and so did the “eights’”— 


Arthur Bell, Robert Hunter, William 
Langford, Harold Little, John Smith, 
Warren Snyder, Norman Taylor, 
William Wallace and Ivor Campbell. 

In team clay pigeon shooting, 
Canada won a silver medal. The 
members were George Beattie; our 
excellent shooter who had been 
collecting Olympic medals since 1908, 
John Black, Samuel Vance, James 
Montgomery, Samuel Robert Newton 
and William Barnes. Montgomery got 
the fourth and Vance and Beattie tied 
sixth in the individual events. 

Canada also did well in canoeing— 
a demonstration sport at Paris. They got 
three first places, five seconds and one 
third. 


Nurmi in Ritola’s wake 
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AMSTERDAVI 


THE WOMEN COME 
MARCHING IN 
On May 17th, 1928, in the 40,000_. 


~ seat stadium built to the south of 


Amsterdam, the Olympic flame was lit 
for the first time. A torch was lit at 
Olympia in Greece and carried by 
relays of runners to the stadium in 
Amsterdam to light the flame. It was to 
burn as a symbol of the youth of the 
world, 

The official march past was lead by 
the Greck delegation as a mark of 
respect to the Ancient Games. France 
was not present at the march past 
because a few days before when the 
French team wanted to have a look at 
the track, a rather stubborn guard did 


The great Paavo Nurmi 


not want to let them in. There was a 
small international incident in which 
diplomats got involved and the French 
team was not allowed in the march ‘past. 
The American athletes were also 
barred from the track; but they simply 
burst the door open. 

Some 2,724 men and 290 women 
represented a total of 46 countries. The 
United States again finished first witha 
total of 56 medals out of 356. Holland 
and its team of 195 men and 51 women 
got 23 medals. 

The Games of the 9th Olympiad 
were innovative in that it was the first 
time that women were admitted in track 
and field, and gymnastics. In track and 
field, they took part in five events: 












100m, 800m, 4 x 100m relay, high jump 
and discus. 

___ The Games lasted until August 
12th, 1928. Fourteen sports were 
scheduled and provided excellent 
competition. 


The Finns fight it out 

The Finns again showed their 
superiority in the middle-distance 
races. In the 5,000 and 10,000 meter 
races, the struggle was between two 
Finns, Paavo Nurmi and Ville Ritola, In 
Paris, Nurmi had won over Ritola at the 
5,000m but in Amsterdam, Ritola beat 
Nurmi by two seconds. In Paris, in the 
10,000m, Nurmi had not participated 
and Ritola had easily won the gold 
medal; in Amsterdam, Nurmi won over 
Ritola by 6/10ths of a second and set a 
new Olympic record in 30:18.8. 

_ To show how good the two Finns 
were, the third man to come in, Edvin 
Wide of Sweden, finished 40 seconds 
later. Nurmi also won the silver medal 
in the 3,000m steeplechase, taking part 
in this event for the first time at the 
Olympics. The races in which Nurmi 
and Ritola challenged each other were 
among the highlights of the Games. 

But there were other duals, like 
that between the twenty-one year old 
Frenchman Jules Ladoumégue and the 
Finn Harri Larva, a pupil of Nurmi. In 
the 1,500m final, both were trapped 
behind a barrier formed by three 

~ Germans who took the lead. 

Larva and Ladoumégue waited 
until the last lap before they reacted. 
The Frenchman took the lead 300 
meters before the finishing line. But that 
was too soon for the final dash. Larva 
took advantage of the situation, passed 
Ladoumégue and got the gold medal 
with a new Olympic record time of 
S:93!2, 

Jules Ladoumégue took his revenge 
in the following years when he set new 
world records in the 1,000m,1 mile, 
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David Burghley winning the 400m race 


* 
% mile, 1,500m, 2,000m and 14 mile 
races. These performances made hima 
favourite for the Los Angeles Games in 
1932, but, once more, the I.O.C, rules 
made him a victim. 

He was disqualified for life for 
professionalism. The same rules were 
applied to Paavo Nurmi who, after 
registering for the marathon race in Los 
Angeles, was not permitted in the 
Games because it was felt he had 
accepted too much money to run in 
athletic competitions. 


The 800m breeds doubles 

In the 800m, Britisher Douglas 
Lowe won the gold medal and set a new 
Olympic record—1:51.8. He’d won the 
same race four years earlier. Two other 
runners were to achieve this double 
after 1928: Malvin Whitfield of the U.S. 
in 1948 and 1952 and Peter Snell of 
New Zealand in 1960 and 1964. 

In the 400m hurdles race, another 
Britisher won: David Burghley, better 
known as Lord Burghley, heir of the 
fifth Marquess of Exeter. In 1936, Lord 
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Burghley became president of the 
Amateur Athletic Association and 
member of Great Britain’s Olympic 
Association. 


The Japanese sun rises 

Mikio Oda was the first Japanese 
to win a gold medal in field events. He 
won in the triple jump. The Japanese 
would win first place in that event again 
in 1932 and 1936. 

Japanese swimmers won three 
medals and started to show the sort of 
performance that was to make them 
winners four years later in Los Angeles. 
Yoshiyuki Tsuruta won the gold medal 
in the 200m breast stroke and set an 
Olympic record in 2:48.8. 

Johnny Weissmuller swam into the 
headlines, again winning two gold 
medals: the first in the 100m free style 
and the second in the 4 x 400m relay, 
where the American team set a new 
world record of 9:36.2. 





Ethel Catherwood 


Canada makes a come back 

Sailing down the St. Lawrence 
River, aboard the S.S. Albertic, on their 
way to Amsterdam, the members of the 
Canadian team had no idea of the 
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success they were to achieve. Seventy- 
four men and seven women represented 
Canada at the 1928 Olympic Games.. 
The performance of Canada at the 
preceding Games, especially in track 
and field, had forced the Canadian 
Olympic Association to find and to 
develop new talent: talent like Percy 
Williams, twenty years old, and 
travelling to his first competitions let 
alone first international meet. Williams 
got two gold medals with performances 
of 10.8 in the 100m and 21.8 in the 
200m race. Following Kerr, who won 
the 200m in 1908, Williams became the 
second athlete to beat the Americans 
who had always won on that distance 
since 1896. Percy Williams is the only 
Canadian ever to win both titles. 


The Saskatoon Lily jumps to fame 

Among the seven women on the 
Canadian team, six entered track and 
field events—and all of them did very 
well. The most popular and judging by 
the cries from the crowd, the most 
beautiful was Ethel Catherwood, known 
as the Saskatoon Lily. She won the gold 
medal in the high jump, setting a new 
world record at 1:59m. Overcome by 
her prowess as much as her charm, a 
Hollywood producer offered Lily the 
starring role ina series of films on 
sports tournaments in what were then 
called “Colleges for young ladies”. 

The Canadian women’s 4 x 100m 
relay also won a gold medal and set a 
new world record of 48.4 seconds. This 
race was run for the first time at the 
Amsterdam Olympic Games, so our 
team is first on the record page. The 
team was Fanny Rosenfeld, Ethel Smith, 
Florence Bell and Myrtle Cook, all from 
Toronto. In the 100m race, Fanny 
Rosenfeld and Ethe! Smith finished 
second and third, respectively, behind 
Elizabeth Robinson of the U.S. who set 
anew world record of 12.2 seconds. 
Unfortunately, Myrtle Cook was 











Percy Williams 


disqualified. Fanny Rosenfeld finished 
fifth in the 800m race, after Jenny 
Thompson of Canada who finished 
fourth. And so, the six Canadian girls 
won two gold medals, one silver medal 
and one bronze medal. 


And still more medals for Canada 

In track and field, James Ball of 
Winnipeg won the silver medal in the 
400m, missing the gold by only 2/10ths 
of a second to Raymond Barbuti of the 
aos 

The 4 x 400m relay team won a 


bronze medal even though half its 
members were untried. Of the team of 
Alexander Wilson, Philip Edwards, 
Stanley Glover and James Ball, both 
Wilson and Edwards were new to this 
sort of competition. But both of them 
were to remain serious opponents in the 
400, 800 and 1,500m races for many 
more Games to come. John Fitzpatrick 
from Hamilton finished fifth in the 
200m, while Victor Pickard just missed 
the bronze medal at the pole vaulting, 
finishing fourth. 

In swimming, F. Munro Bourne, 
James Thompson, Garnet Ault and 
Walter Spence won the bronze medal in 
the 4 x 200m relay race, free style. 
Spence finished sixth in the 100m free 
style and 200m backstroke, while Ault 
finished sixth in the 1,500m free style 
event. 

Our boxers and wrestlers won a 
total of four medals: Raymond Smillie 
of Toronto finished third in 
welterweight boxing, James Trifunov of 
Regina, third in free style bantamweight 
wrestling, Maurice Letchford of 
Montreal third at light-middleweight 
free style wrestling, and Donald 
Stockton of Montreal got the silver 
medal in free style middleweight 
wrestling. 

Two Torontonians won a silver in 
double sculls: Joseph Wright and Jack 
Guest. Wright was also placed fifth in 
skiffs. In eights, Canada won the bronze 
medal—team members were: Frederick 
Hedges, Frank Fiddes, John Hand, 
Herbert Richardson, Jack Murdock, 
Athol Meech, Edgar Norris, William 
Ross and John Donnelly. 

Canada also won the lacrosse 
tournament. So all things considered, 
these were the best Games for Canadian 
athletes. With four gold, four silver and 
seven bronze medals, the Canadian 
team could be proud of itself, and 
everyone was confident that great things 
would happen for Canada in 1932. 
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Mildred "Babe" 
Didrickson 
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1932 LOS ANGELES 


THE GAMES THAT SET 
NEW STANDARDS 

The world was plunged into a 
gloom that was not to lift for many 
years, yet in some ways the 1932 
Olympics in Los Angeles were the 
golden Olympics, especially for 
Canada. 

In 1929 the Stock Market crash in 
America ushered in “The 
Depression”, and millions of people 
suddenly found themselves without 
money and without jobs. By 1932, 
everyone was ready for some relief 
from the concerns of the world, and the 
most glittering Olympics to that time 
provided it. 

For the first time an Olympic 
Village was built for the athletes: 550 
two-room apartments. And when you 
tired of looking out of the windows at 
the magnificent view you could always 
try out the latest “gimmick” adopted by 
Americans—a shower bath. 

The Los Angeles Memorial 
Coliseum was converted to become the 
Olympic Stadium, holding an amazing 
105,000 spectators. For the first time, the 
facilities were truly functional, and 
everything was right for record- 
breaking. 

Tracks and fields were beautifully 
laid down and maintained; timing was 
to one-hundredth of a second for the 
first time; climatic conditions were 
ideal; and above all, the massive crowds 
of spectators were more enthusiastic 
than ever before. 

At the opening ceremony on July 
31st, the march past contained teams 
from 37 countries. 


Canada entered a strong team—103 
men and 17 women specializing in track 
and field, athletics, swimming, canoeing 
and yachting. 

Contests were held in 14 sports, the 
same number as in Amsterdam. ; 

When it was all over, 18 new world 
records and 8 new Olympic records had 
been established—and Canada had won 
more medals than she had since 1896— 
at the 1932 Olympic Games. 





William Carr 


The first of the Olympic heroines 

For the first time in the history of 
the Olympic Games, it was a woman’s 
name on everyone’s lips: Mildred 
“Babe” Didrickson. 

Before concentrating on track and 
field, this great American athlete had 
made a name for herself in basketball. 
At the Games, she won her first gold 
medal in the 80m hurdles, finishing in 
11.7 seconds to set a new world record. 
Her second gold medal was for the 
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javelin throw,a new Olympic record at 
43.68 meters. 

But for the third record, she 
shattered—she won no medal at all. 
This record was for the high jump at 
1.657 meters in which she was equalled 
by her compatriot Jean Shiley. Babe 
Didrickson was disqualified in the 
jum p-off because, according to the 
judges, she went over the bar head 
first—and in those days, that was against 
the rules. 

Babe Didrickson remains one of 
the great American sports heroines of 
all time, and many people hold that she 
was the best athlete of the first half of 
the century. After the Games, she 
became a professional golfer, winning 
all the important tournaments of the 
world. 

The U.S. showed very strongly at 
these Games winning eleven Olympic 
titles and setting five new world records 
and eight new Olympic records. But 
that’s not to say that everything went 
well for all Americans. Ralph Metcalfe 
was twice deprived of.a first place by 
his fellow American Eddie Tolan. The 
first time was in the 100m race when 
Metcalfe and Tolan‘arrived at the 
finishing line at the same time of 10:3 
seconds. But Tolan was slimmer and so 
he crossed the line first and was 
declared winner under the rules then in 
force. 

The second time was in the 200m 


~ race, won by Tolan in 21.2 seconds. It 


was only later that it was discovered 
that through error, Metcalfe’s corridor 
had been 1.5 meters longer than the 
others. 

Another error resulted in the 
3,000m steeplechase race finalists 
running an extra lap. The race was 
finally won by a Finn, Isohollo. 

The American athlete William Carr 
made his name at these Games, setting 
a new world record of 46.2 seconds 
in the 400m race, and winning the 
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4 x 400m relay race. 

One of the biggest surprises in the 
1932 Games was the showing of the 
Japanese in the swimming events. They 
won 11 medals, taking first place in all 
but the 400m free style event, which 
was won by Clarence “Buster” Crabbe. 
Crabbe, like Weissmuller, later became 
a screen “Tarzan”. 





Clarence ‘Buster’ Crabbe 


Fifteen medals for Canada 

Canada won two gold medals, In 
the high jump, four of the finalists had 
jumped 1.97m, when in a tension that 
hushed the stadium, Duncan 


Hilde Strike 
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McNaughton topped that height to win 
our first gold medal. The second went 


_to Horace Gwynne, a bantamweight 
_ boxer. 


Of the five silver medals awarded 
to Canadians, none was won more 
gloriously than that of Alexander 
Wilson in the 800m race. He surpassed 
the world record of 1:49.9 but was 
beaten by one inch by Hampson of 
Britain. 

Hilde Strike won a silver medal 
equalling the world record of 11.9 
seconds in the women’s 100m, and with 
Mildred Frizzel, Lilian Palmer and Mary 
Frizzel, won a second silver in the 
4 x 100 women’s relay race. 

Other Canadian silver medals went 
to Daniel MacDonald for middleweight 
free style wrestling and Ronald 
Maitland, Ernest Cribb, Harry Jones, 
Peter Gordon, Hubert Wallace and 
George Gyles in the now discontinued 
8m yachting event. 

One of our eight bronze medals 
was also won in another discontinued 
yachting race: Philip Rogers, Gerald 
Wilson, Gardner Boultbee and Kenneth 
Glass pulled it in for us in the 6m 
yachting event. On the water too, the 
Canadian rowing eights won a bronze: 
Earl Eastwood, Joseph Harris, Stanley 
Stanyar, Harry Fry, Cedric Liddell, 
Wiliam Thoburn, Donald Boal, Albert 
Taylor and George MacDonald. And in 
rowing, double sculls, the bronze went 
to our Charles Pratt and Noél de Mille. 

In the 400m race, Alexander 
Wilson came third following Eastman 
and Carr. Philip Edwards who had 
taken part in the Amsterdam Games 
and was one of our few black athletes, 
won bronzes in both the 800 and 
1,500m races. 

Our 4 x 400m relay team came 
third: Raymond Lewis, James Ball, 
Philip Edwards and Alexander Wilson. 
Then Eva Dawes, who was part of the 
hotly contested women’s high jump 





Phil Edwards 
Horace Gwynne 


Mildred Frizzel 
Duncan McNaughton 


event, finished third behind Babe 
Didrickson. 


Though we were well represented 


in cycling, our team just failed to make’ 
a bronze, coming fourth in the 4,000m 
pursuit. 

Because of the ideal conditions at 
Los Angeles, many experts felt that 
records set there would probably never 
be surpassed. The following Games— 
the most dramatic in history—proved 
otherwise. 
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PROPAGANDA FOR 
THE THIRD REICH 

By now the eyes of the world 
followed each Olympic Games; 
tempting bait for the Herr Goebbels, 
the hollow-eyed master of Nazi 
propaganda. He intended to use the 
Games to show the entire world the 
greatness of the German nation and the 
superiority of the “Aryan Race”. 

Almost immediately after the 
Games were awarded to Berlin, the Nazi 
Party started to spend enormous 
amounts to train the German athletes 
and started designing the stage setting 
for the great Nazi victory. An Olympic 
stadium seating 100,000 spectators was 
built. One group of seats was 
particularly featured. They were 
spotlighted by the rays of the setting 
sun each evening—and were reserved 
for Hitler. 

The Olympic swimming pool was 
built close by, large enough to hold 
20,000 spectators. Then the final 
touches were added for everything was 
done, during these Olympic Games— 
which ran from August 1st to 16th, 
1936—to demonstrate the order, 
discipline and power of Nazism. Large 
black and red banners bearing the 
swastika were banked in rows around 
the stadium, and all the party members 
came in their military uniforms. 

Adolf Hitler rose to declare the 
Games of the 11th Olympiad open. 
Beside him, Count Baillet-Latour, 

president of the I.0.C., advised him of 
the rules: there were to be no speeches. 
Hitler smiled. Speeches were not 
necessary. The flags, the military music, 
the ranks of hundreds of thousands of 
iron disciplined soldiers—the 100,000 
hypnotized spectators—those would 


1936 BERLIN 


serve as the opening of his speech. And 
the great victory of the Germans would 
serve as the closing. The Olympic torch, 
relayed by 3,000 athletes all the way 


~ from Olympia to Berlin was‘run around ~.. 


~the stadium, the Olympic flame was - - 
lit-the Games were on. 

Suddenly, to add to the irony of 
the moment, the voice of Pierre de 
Coubertin was heard through the loud- 
speakers. Quietly, calmly, he repeated 
the words read by the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania at the close of the 1908 
Games in London: “The important 
thing in these contests is not so much to 
win as to take part, because the 
essential thing in life is not so much to 
conquer as it is to fight. . .” 

Pierre de Coubertin died on 
September 2nd, 1937, without any 
knowledge of the horror of Nazism. In 
memory of his work, his heart was 
placed in an urn and is kept at Olympia 
in Greece. 


The Germans win the victory— 
lose the war 

If you look at these as purely 
Olympic Games, Germans won. 
Germany, of course, presented the most 
athletes and won 101 medals out of 420. 
A total of 3,738 men and 328 women 
represented 49 countries, the largest 
number since 1896. 

Yes, the Germans won the 
Olympic victory—but the Nazis lost the 
propaganda war. Their dream of 
showing the world the superiority of 
the Aryan race was shattered by a black 
American. 


Jesse Owens— 
“The God of the Stadium” 

Because this was to be the occasion 
when the athletes of the “master race” 
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showed their stuff, cameras recorded 
every event from every angle. When all 
the footage was edited and put together 
a masterpiece of film making resulted— 
“The Gods of the Stadium” by Leni 
Reifenstal. But the star of this film was 
not a German—it was a black American, 
James Cleveland Owens, the athlete 
who dominated the 1936 Games. 

Jesse (from his initials J.C.) Owens 
was born in the poor section of 
Cleveland and led the tough life of 
poverty until he was 15. Then, he was 
discovered, sent to college and trained 
for track and field. Later, as a university 
athlete, he took part in contests. 

Just one year before Berlin, it all 
seemed to come together for Jesse 
Owens and “The God of the Stadium” 
was born. In less than two hours, at an 
athletic meet in Ann Arbour, Michigan, 
he set or equalled six world records. 
Count them: 100 yards in 9.4 seconds; 
200 meters and 220 yards straight line 
in 20.3 seconds; 200 meter hurdles and 
220 yard hurdles in 22.6 seconds; anda 
8.13 meter long jump. At Berlin, Owens 
first won the 100m final in 10.3 seconds 
beating his compatriot Ralph Metcalfe. 
The first German to come in was 
Borchmeyer and he finished fifth. 

In the 200m, Owens set a new 
Olympic record of 20.7 seconds—not 
one German finished in the first six. But 
in the long jump, Owens had serious 
competition from German Luz Long. 
Long took the lead in the final heat with 
a7.87m jump and Owens was the first 
to shake hands with him. In the finals, 
Owens knew what he was up against. 

The whole stadium stilled as he 
composed himself for his run. Then 
with his loose gait he gathered speed 
and bounded from the take-off mark. 
He seemed so long in the air he might 
have been flying. His heels touched, 
spitting sand. The measures were 
brought out. A new Olympic record of 
8.06 meters. But you won't find it in the 
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books, it was not recorded because a 
strong wind was blowing from behind 
him. Jesse Owens won a fourth gold 
medal with the American 4 x 100 relay 
team which set a new world record of 
40 seconds. The German team finished 
third. 

Early in the Games in Berlin, 
before Owens started his tour de force in 
track and field, Hitler had all the 
winners brought to his box to 
congratulate them. To avoid having to 
congratulate Owens—obviously nota 
member of the “master race’’—Hitler 
left the stadium each time he won. 


A lone gold for Canada 

Ninety-five athletes, including 17 
women, represented Canada at Berlin. 
And their efforts got them nine medals: 
one gold, three silver and five bronze. 


The gold medal went to Francis 
(Frank) Amyot of B.C. who won the 
Canadian singles canoeing event, ahead 
of Karlik from Czechoslovakia and 
Koschik from Germany. Canadians 
Frank Saker and Harvey Charters won 
the silver medal in the 10,000m 
Canadian pairs canoeing event and the 
bronze medal in the 1,000m Canadian 
pairs event. Edward Deir and Francis 
Willis came sixth in the 1,000m kayak 
pairs event. Canada got one-third of its 
medals in canoe-kayak events. 

In track and field we didn’t do so 
well. John Loaring finished second in 
the 400m hurdles behind Glenn 
Harding from the U.S., and Philip 
Edwards who was taking part in 
Olympic Games for the third time, 
finished third in the 800m. They were 
the only two Canadians to win medals. 

Loaring finished sixth in the 400m, 
Lee Orr, fifth in the 200m which was 
won by Jesse Owens, William Fritz 
finished fifth in the 400m ahead of 
Loaring, and Lawrence O’Connor, sixth 
in the 110m hurdles. The Canadian 
team formed of Sam Richardson, Bruce 
Humber, Lee Orr and Howard McPhee 
finished fifth in the 4 x 100m relay race 
where the Americans set a new world 
record. In the 4 x 400m won by Great 
Britain, the Canadian team finished 
fourth with Marshall Limon, Philip 


Edwards, William Fritz and John Loaring. 








Francis Amyot 


Our women won two bronze 
medals. Elizabeth Taylor won the 
bronze in the 80m hurdles; the first four 
runners all finished in 11.7 seconds and 
photo finish had to be used to classify 
them. Dorothy Brookshaw, Mildred 
Dolson, Hilda Cameron and Aileen 
Meagher won the bronze medal at the 
4 x 100m relay race, an event in which 
Canada came first in 1928, second in 
1932, and third in 1936. 

The Canadian women finished in 
fourth place in the 4 x 100m free style 
relay swimming event, with Mary 
McConkey, Irene Milton-Pirie, 
Margaret Stone and Phyllis Dewar. In 
free style wrestling, Joseph Schleimer 
won the bronze medal, light- 
middleweight category, and John 
Pettigrew won fourth place in the 
bantamweight category. 

Finally, Canada won the silver 
medal behind the U.S. team in 
basketball. The Canadian players were: 
Gordon Aitchison, Jan Allison, Arthur 
Chapman, Charles Chapman, Douglas 
Peden, James Stewart, Malcolm 
Wiseman, Edward John Dawson and 
Irving Meretsky. 
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NEW FACES AND THE OLD SPIRIT 

The world’s wounds were still raw 
from the Second World War. The mood 
of aggressive superiority manifested by 
the Nazis at the Berlin Games of 1936, 
had erupted into a blood bath of 
senseless slaughter. While innocent 
people were dying in their millions 
there was no way in which the Olympic 
Games could be held. 
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The Games of the 12th Olympiad, 
_ first planned for Tokyo and then for 
Helsinki, were not held—those of the 
13th Olympiad to be held at London in 
1944 were not held either. 

Six years after the Berlin Games, 
Sigfrid Edstroem of Sweden became 
president of the International Olympic 
Committee. Count de Baillet-Latour 
died in 1942. In 1945, following the 
armistice, Edstroem called a meeting of 
the executive commission of the I.O.C. 
But only Lord Aberdale of Great Britain 
and Avery Brundage of the U.S. showed 
up. The Olympic Games were brought 
back to life by the determination of 
_ these three men. 

In 1948, London had not yet 
cleared.all the rubble from the 
‘bombarding, rationing was still in 
effect, all luxury products were 
extremely rare, and the black market 
flourished. What the world needed 
most was something like the Games. 
The Games, yes, but with no 
flamboyance; austerity was the name of 
the game. 

In spite of a lack of housing, food 
and good weather, the London Games 
got 3,714 men and 385 women together, 
representing 59 countries. This was a 
record, Not surprizingly, Germany and 
Japan were among the countries not 
represented. 

Great Britain had the most 
competitors—268 men and 45 women— 
but only managed to win 27 medals out 
of 445. The U.S. finished first with 84 
medals. The Games lasted from July 
29th to August 14th. 


Fanny Blankers-Koen 

The opening ceremony at Wembly 
Stadium was held under sunny skies on 
an extremely hot and humid day. But 
rain started the following day and 
lasted for most of the rest of the 
Olympics. In spite of this, tens of 
thousands of spectators gathered and all 
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Emil Zatopek 


thrilled to the performance of Fanny 
Blankers-Koen from Holland. Thirty 
years old, and the mother of two 
children, she won four gold medals. She 
took part in the Berlin Games, 12 years 
earlier, under her maiden name: 
Francina Koen. Then, all she managed 
was a sixth place in the high jump. But 
later that year, she married Jan 
‘Blankers, a decathlon specialist, and he 
became her trainer. 

»Fanny Blankers-Koer still holds 
many world records in track and field, 
including the high jump. At London, 
she chose to enter only the 100m, 200m, 
80m hurdles and 4 x 100m relay races. 
She won the gold medal in each of 
them. Most people felt she could also 
have won the long jump and high jump. 
However, she seemed satisfied with her 
performance and the crowd adored her. 
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Didn't qualify but won a gold 

During the preliminary heats to 
select the representatives of the 
American hurdles team, Harrison 
Dillard did not qualify, even though he 
held the world record in the 110m 
hurdles: However, he kept on trying 
and finally made it for the 100m race. 

At London, Dillard won the gold 
medal in the 100m race‘in 10.3 seconds, 
ahead of his compatriot Norwood 
Ewell. Then, together with Ewell, 
Lorenzo Wright and Melvin Patton 
(winner of the 200m race), won the gold 
medal in the 4 x 100m relay race. 
During the final, a judge saw a runner 
from the American team pass the baton 
after passing the relay zone. The team 
was disqualified and Great Britain was 
awarded the gold medal. A film shown 
later proved that no violation had been 
made and the U.S. was given the gold 
while Great Britain had to be content 
with the silver. 


Robert Mathias: a gold at 17 

American Bob Mathias had taken 
part in one decathlon in college and a 
second in the qualifying heats prior to 
the Games. At London, aged 17, he 
faced the third of his life. The decathlon 
is a grueling event and at London it 
ended late on the second day with the 
1,500m race. From somewhere within 
himself Mathias found the strength to 
go on. Interviewed immediately after in 
a state of moral and physical 
exhaustion, he said he would never 
again take part in the decathlon. He 
thought it was hell. But his passion for 
sports and the challenge involved were 
more powerful than reason. Bob 
~ Mathias won another gold medal at the 
decathlon in 1952 at Helsinki. After 
having been the youngest athlete ever 
to win a gold medal in track and field, 
he also became the only one ever to win 
two gold medals in the decathlon. 
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Harrison Dillard 


The Czechs oust the Finns 

The Finns lost their touch in the 
middle-distance races. Emil Zatopek 
from Czechoslovakia took over. 
Zatopek only won the silver medal in 
the 5,000m, perhaps because he wasn’t 
looking behind him. Seconds before the 
finish, Gaston Reiff from Belgium 
jumped to the finishing line, beating 
Zatopek by 2/10ths of a second. But in 
the 10,000m, Zatopek set a new 
Olympic record of 29:59.6, followed by 
Frenchman Alain Mimoun 50 seconds 
later. 

The Americans won again in the- 
swimming events, making the most of 
the fact that the Japanese weren’t there, 
for by this time the Japanese were 
extremely strong swimmers. 

In shooting, there was a great 
victory by Hungarian Karoly Takacs. 
Takacs, a crack revolver shot—lost his 
right arm when a grenade exploded in 
his right hand in 1939. He went back to 
intensive training with his left hand and 
won the gold medal in London in 1948 





Bob Mathias 


and again at Helsinki, four years later. 


No Canadian gold in “Them Thar” 
Games 

The 89 men and 15.women in the 
Canadian team of 1948 won one silver 
medal and two bronze medals only. In 
track and field, the women again won a 
bronze for Canada in the 4 x 100m relay 


race, for the fourth and last time to date. 


Viola Myers, Nancy McKay, Diana 
Foster and Patricia Jones came in third 
behind Holland and Australia. Don 
McFarlane, James O’Brien, Donald 
Pettie and Edward Haggis, the men’s 
4x 100m relay team, came in fifth. 

In the high jump, won by John 
Winter from Australia, Art Jackes of 
Canada came sixth. Viola Myers and 
Patricia Jones finished fourth and fifth 
respectively, in the 100m race while 
Vinton Beckett and Doreen Dredge did 
the same in the high jump. 

Once again, canoe-kayak was the 
most successful competition for the 





eee ¥, 
Doug Bennet and Harry Poulton 


Canadians. Douglas Bennet'won the “ 
silver medal in the Canadian singles 
category and finished fourth in the pairs 
with Harry Poulton. Norman Lane won 
a bronze medal in the 10,000m 
Canadian singles and Bert Oldershaw 
and William Stevenson came in fifth at 
the 10,000m Canadian pairs category. In 
yachting, singles, Paul McLaughlin 
finished fifth; this event was won by 
Paul Elvstrém from Denmark, who 
repeated his performance in 1952, 1956 
and 1960, becoming the first Olympic 
athlete to win the same individual event 
four times in a row. 

In weightlifting, John Stuart came 
in fifth in the lightweight category; 
Gérard Gratton fifth in the 
middleweight category and James 
Varaleau, sixth in the light-heavyweight 
category. 

And to complete the Canadian 
wins and near misses, Fernand Payette 
came fourth in light-heavy free style 
wrestling. 
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Zatopek ahead of Mimoun 
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THE RECORDS FALL 

July 19th, 1952, at the stadium in 
Helsinki, Finland, 70,000 spectators 
shiver in the rain, waiting for the last 
relay runner to bring in the flame that 
will officially mark the start of the 15th 
Olympiad. And here he comes, running 
magnificently, the flame trailing out 
from the torch behind him. All of a 
sudden the crowd recognizes him and 
shouts for joy: Paavo Nurmi, now a 
balding 55 year-old, the athlete who 20 
years before had not been permitted to 
take part in the marathon race. Typical 
of the “Flying Finn’, Nurmi went 
through a training programme 
especially to run this track lap. He lit 
the Olympic flame on what was to be 
an exciting Games right to their closing 
on August 3rd. 

The Finns proved to be ideal 
spectators: they knew their sports, 
applauded what they recognized as true 
' prowess—regardless of the nationality 
of the athlete. Just as well, perhaps, 
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because Finland did not win a single 
gold medal in track and field. But the 
true Olympic spirit of the Finns helped 
both men and women to better 
practically all Olympic records. In fact, 
only seven records were not broken. 


The Russians are coming 

Since 1912, no Russian athlete had 
taken part in the Games. But they came 
to Finland with 255 men and 40 women, 
a few more than the American team of 
245 men and 41 women. The Finns had 
230 men and 30 women but only won 
22 medals out of 458. Most of the 
medals went to the U.S. team which 
finished first with 76 medals, five more 
than the U.S.S.R. 

In all, 4,407 men and 518 women 
represented 69 countries. As for the 
programme, it included 17 sports, the 
same as in London. 


Emil Zatopek, the Human Engine 

It was hard to be a long-distance 
star in the land of Kolehmainen, Nurmi 
and Ritola, but Czech Emil Zatopek did 
it. And how! Winner of a gold medal in 
the 10,000m and silver medalist in the 
5,000m in the London Games, Zatopek 
was already 30 years old at Helsinki. He 
came to footracing relatively late in 
life, but still his best years were from 
1951 to 1954, during which time he 
broke the world records for the 5,000m, 
10,000m, 10-mile, 20km, 15-mile, 25 
and 30km races, as well as for the 
longest distance run in one hour. 

At Helsinki, Zatopek believed that 
at his age his best chances were in the 
marathon. So he trained for this event 
in particular, even though he had never 
competed in it before. He also 
registered for the 5,000 and 10,000m 
races ...and bet he would win all of 
them. 
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Nurmi returns 


On July 20th, Zatopek was among 
the 33 runners at the starting line for the 
10,000m race. He did what he had to do 
in order to win: take the lead right from 
the start and impose his rythm on the 
others. After 5,000 meters, only two 
runners were close to him. Zatopek 
kept up his pace, his face contorted by 
the effort. He always looked as though 
he was in pain when he was running. 
Eventually only Alain Mimoun was 
able to keep up with him. Mimoun was 
the Frenchman who also finished right 
behind him at London. Zatopek, 
incredibly, increased his speed. He won 
the gold medal in 29:17.0, bettering the 
Olympic record by a massive 43 
seconds. 

Four days later the 5,000m final 
was held. Mimoun from France, Schade 
from Germany, Chataway from Great 
Britain and Gaston Reiff from Belgium, 
the winner in London, were all serious 
contenders for the gold medal. This 
time, Zatopek just followed in the 
middle of the group. At 1,000 meters 
from the finishing line, he decided to 
take the lead. Reiff was left behind. The 
other three followed close by; then at 
the last lap, Chataway took the lead, 
followed by Schade, Zatopek and 
Mimoun. Finally, at the last turn, 
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Zatopek took the lead but only with 
extreme effort. Chataway hit the side of. 
the track and fell. The Human Engine 
chugged on to another gold medal, once 
again just ahead of Mimoun. And once 
again it was an Olympic record by a full 
11 seconds. 

July 27th was the day of the 
marathon race. Sixty-six athletes were 
ready at the start. In this, Zatopek wasa 
tyro. Jim Peters from Great Britain was 
the favourite and Zatopek asked him 
for advice. The marathon began. Aftera 
few kilometers, Zatopek let Peters go 
ahead. Peters took 20 seconds lead time. 
Jansson from Sweden stayed with 
Zatopek. The pace was very fast and, 
after 10 kilometers, Peters had to slow 
down. Zatopek and Jansson took 
advantage of the situation and passed 
him. Halfway in the race, Zatopek 
decided to leave Jansson. From then on, 
the marathon became “Zatopek running 
alone in the suburbs of Helsinki’. 
When Zatopek entered the stadium, 
everyone could see the smile on his 
tormented face. He won his bet: three 
gold medals in the three longest and 
most trying races, each time setting a 
new Olympic record. In the marathon, 
he improved Kitei Son’s record by 6 
minutes and 16 seconds. 

To make it a family affair, his wife 
Dana Zatopkova, born on the same day 
as he was, won the gold medal for the 
javelin throw and also set a new 
Olympic record. 


The U.S. still lead the field 

Apart from Zatopek’s incredible 
victories, the U.S. team were the real 
stars in track and field. In the 100m, the 
gold medal was awarded to Lindy 
Remigino—a race in which the first four 
all turned in a time of 10.4 seconds. In 
the 800m, Malvin Whitfield again 
surpassed Arthur Wint of Jamaica—in 
the same time as at London. 

An Olympic record was set in the 


high jump by a man who had been 
paralyzed by polio. Walter Davis 
jumped 2:04 meters. During his 
childhood Davis had been paralyzed in 
his legs for many years. His courage 
and perseverance finally made him an 
exceptional athlete. 

In the pole vault, the Reverend 
Robert Richards who finished third in 
London, won the gold medal with a 
4.55m jump. Richards won another gold 
medal at Melbourne in jumping one 
millimeter higher. Richards used to joke 
that he was the only one of the athletes 
who was getting to Heaven by his own 
efforts. That's a long way to go at one 
millimeter every four years! 

Parry O’Brien turned his back to 
the field and won a gold medal with a 
shot-put of 17.41m. His style was 
something new to Olympics. He turned 
his back completely against the 
direction in which he threw, using the 
twist of his body for extra leverage. 
With this method, he pushed the world 
record up to 19.25m and was not 
surpassed for nearly four years. Cyrus 
Young became the first and only 
American athlete to win a gold at the 
javelin throw. 

But there were also great track and 


American Ashenfelter, winner, 





field victories won by athletes who were 
not American. Jamaican George Rhoden 
won the 400m race, followed by his 
compatriot Herbert McKenley. The 

4 x 400m was won by the Jamaican team 
made up of Wint, Leslie Laing, 
McKenley and Rhoden in 3:03.9, a new 
world record. Joseph Barthel from 
Luxembourg won the 1,500m race, 
becoming the only athlete ever to win a 
medal for his country. One of the 
competitors in that race was a young 
doctor from Great Britain by the name 
of Roger Bannister. In 1954, Bannister 
became the first man to run the mile in 
less than four minutes—but he never 
became an Olympic champion. 


Boxers Patterson and Johansson 

In middleweight boxing, the gold 
medal was awarded to American Floyd 
Patterson, who in 1956 became world 
heavyweight champion by beating 
Archie Moore. A second future 
heavyweight boxing champion started 
out at the Helsinki Games. Ingemar 
Johansson from Sweden competed as a 
heavyweight but was disqualified for 
“permanent passivity”. It seems that he 
was only trying to avoid Hayes Edward 
Sanders from the U.S., the eventual 


Floyd Patterson and the American 
boxing team 





winner. Johansson won the world 
championship over Patterson in 1959, 
but Patterson won it back again the 
following year. Because of changes in 
the categories, the public was deprived 
of a fight between Patterson and Laszlo 
Papp who ended up as a super- 
welterweight. 


Hungarian women take the swimming 
titles 

The Japanese were not as strong in 
swimming as they were in 1932 or 1936 
but they still managed to wina few 
titles over the Americans. In both 
springboard and high diving, Patricia 
McCormick of the U.S. won the gold 
medals, as she was to do again in 
Melbourne. But the greatest swimming 
stars were the Hungarian women who 
won all but one title—the 100m 
backstroke—which was won by South 
African Joan Harrison. 

The swimmer who was the cause 
of the biggest splash of the Games was 
Frenchman Jean Boiteux. He won the 
400m free style setting a new Olympic 
record. The splash came immediately 
afterwards. His father jumped into the 
pool with all his clothes on—beret and 
all—to congratulate him. 


The strength of the U.S.S.R. 

The U.S.S.R. won seven medals in 
weightlifting and twenty-one in 
gymnastics. The Soviet gymnasts were 
very impressive, none more so than 
Viktor Tschukarin who, with his 
extraordinary control, was the first of 
the great modern gymnasts. 


The Helsinki Games really served 
to re-affirm the relations between 
nations and to develop the Olympic 
spirit. The president of the I.O.C,, 
Sigfrid Edstroem, at 82, reached his 
objective. Before the Games, he 
resigned from his post and was replaced 
by Avery Brundage who was to remain 
until 1972. 
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Gérard Gratton 


Canada shoots its way to a gold 

With a team of 98 men and 10 
women, Canada won three medals at 
Helsinki. In track and field, our women 
did not stand out, and our men could 
not do any better than to come in fourth 
in the 4 x 400m relay race. But this was 
still excellent considering that their time 
of 3:09.3 would have won them the gold 
medal at London. This team was made 
up of Douglas Clement, John Hutchins, 
John Carroll and James Lavery. 

In weightlifting, where the U.S,S:R: 
and the U.S. took the lead, Gérard 
Gratton managed to get the silver medal 
in the middleweight category and 
William David Baillie came in fifth in 
the heavyweight category. 

In canoe-kayak, Norman Lane 
finished fifth in the 10,000m Canadian 
singles and, with Donald Hawgood won 
a silver medal in the 10,000m Canadian 
pairs. 

The only Canadian gold medalist 
was George Patrick Généreux in the 
clay pigeon shooting. In prone rifle, 
Gilmour Stewart Boa came in fourth. 
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THE SPIRIT GOES TO THE 
OTHER END OF THE EARTH 

By the time the Games of the 16th 
Olympiad at Melbourne, Australia, 
‘opened, six gold medals had already 
been awarded. For in addition to the 
major difficulties presented by the fact 
that the Games were held so far away 
from Europe and North America, the 
equestrian sports had to be held in 
Stockholm because, by Australian law, 
the horses would have had to be kept in 
quarantine for six months before 
entering the country. So while the 
Games were held from November 22nd 
to December 8th, 1956, the equestrian 
events were held from June 10th to 
17th. Sweden, Germany and Great 
Britain won gold medals. For the first 
time a medal was awarded to a team of 
women, a silver for Germany in 
dressage. 

For most of the participating 
countries, Australia was at the other 
end of the world and it was very 
expensive to send a team. And for most 
athletes, the Games were held during 
the “off” season, so they left winter one 
day and found themselves under the 
hot summer weather of the southern 
hemisphere the next. The fact that the 
participation was excellent was proof 
that everyone considered the Games to 
be the business of all five continents. 

The world had just recovered from 
the Hungarian crisis but when the 
young and then unknown runner Ron 
Clarke entered the stadium to light the 
Olympic flame, the crowd forgot all 
about politics and everybody got ready 
for the Games. 


















Al Oerter’s first Games” 


Victory for the U.S.S.R. 

Sixty-seven countries were present 
at Melbourne represented by 2,813 men 
and 371 women. 

The American team was the largest 
with 252 men and 46 women, followed 
by Australia and the U.S.S.R. The 
U.S.S.R. finished first with 98 medals 
out of 469. The U.S. got 74. 


Vladimir Kuts shows his heels 

Four years after Emil Zatopek’s 
fantastic performances, Vladimir Kuts 
became the new track hero and gold 
medalist in the 5,000 and 10,000m 
events. It was the U.S.S.R.’s turn to win 
those extremely trying events, following 
in the steps of Finland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Kuts was a “complete” athlete, 
having practiced boxing, rowing and 
cross country skiing. It was only in 
1951, after leaving the merchant marine 
to study in Moscow that he started 
practicing footracing. He was then 24 
years old. Three years later he became 
European champion in the 5,000m, 
winning over Chris Chataway from 
Great Britain and Emil Zatopek. A few 
months before the Melbourne Games, 
he set world records in the 5,000 and 
10,000m races, but soon lost the 5,000m 
title to Gordon Pirie of Great Britain. 

At Melbourne, Kuts first won the 
10,000m. As usual, he’took the lead 
tight from the start and tried a few 
times along the way to shake the others. 
Pirie was the only one to stick. They 
were alone, far ahead for a long time. 
With five laps remaining, Kuts tried 
again and this time Pirie, out of breath, 
let go. 

Vladimir Kuts reached the 
finishing line in 28:45,.6—30 seconds 
faster than Zatopek’s Olympic record. 
Pirie finished eighth. 

In the 5,000m, four days later, Kuts 
again faced Pirie, but also Chataway 
and Ibbotson, both from Great Britain. 
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Pirie and Kuts 


In order to avoid being stuck behind a 
British wall, Kuts again took the lead 
and decided to leave the others far 
enough behind to avoid a sprint from 
one of the other runners. He succeeded 
and was never even threatened. He 
crossed the finish line after a 13:39.6 
run, thus bettering Zatopek’s record by 
27 seconds, and leaving Pirie 11 seconds 
behind. 

The U.S.S.R. had just introduced to 
the world its first great long-distance 
runner. Zatopek could see his records 
broken before his eyes. At the start of 
the marathon on December Ist, this 
really seemed to affect him. He finished 
sixth and the race was won by the 
Frenchman Alain Mimoun who had so 
often finished just behind Zatopek. 
Zatopek had one consolation— 
Mimoun’s time was far slower than 
Zatopek’s had been in 1952. 


Bobby Morrow and Betty Cuthbert— 
the great sprinters 

In track and field, the Melbourne 
Games saw the crowning of two 
exceptional sprinters who each won 
three gold medals. The first was 
American Robert Morrow who equalled 
the world record of 10.3 seconds during 
the preliminary heats of the 100m. In 
the final, the performances were not so 
great because the athletes had to run 
against a strong wind. 


Milton Campbell, decathlon winner 
(nearest camera) 





Morrow still won the gold medal in 
10.5 seconds. In the 200m, Morrow 
broke the Olympic record when he 
finished the race in 20.6 seconds, ahead 
of two other Americans, Andrew 
Stanfield and Thane Baker. And in the 
4x 100m relay, Baker and Morrow 
helped their team set a new world 
record of 39.5 seconds. This gave Bobby 
Morrow his third gold medal and made 
him the “great sprinter of the 
Melbourne Games”. 

‘The same exploit was performed 
by young Betty Cuthbert of Australia 
who was only 18, and the darling of the 
crowd. She won the 100m, 200m and 
along with three compatriots, the 
4x 100m relay races. 


The U.S. take 15 titles out of 24 

The U.S. won 15 gold medals out 
of a possible 24 in track and field. Apart 
from Morrow’s victories, Charles 
Dumas won the gold in the high jump, 
becoming the first ever to jump seven 
feet high. He set a new Olympic record 
at Melbourne with a jump of 2.12m. In 
the pole vault, the Reverend Robert 
Richards won his second gold medal in 
a row “getting one millimeter nearer 
Heaven”. Al Oerter, then 20 years old, 
started a career that peaked at Mexico, 
12 years later. He became the greatest 
discus thrower of all time, and the only 
athlete ever to have won the same event 
at four consecutive Games. Milton 
Campbell. won the decathlon. Campbell 
was second behind Mathias in 1952, 
and in his turn, Rafer Johnson who was 
second at Melbourne, won the gold in 
Rome in 1960. 


Harold and Olga: 
an Olympic love story 

American Harold Connolly, 
Olympic champion hammer thrower, 
has a left arm shorter than the right 


one—the result of an illness as an infant. 


It did not stop him from setting a new 
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Olympic record with a 63.19m throw. 
Czechoslovakian Olga Fikotova 
also set an Olympic record throwing the 

discus 53.69 meters. Almost the next 
thing the world knew was that they had 
thrown themselves into each other’s 
arms. Right then, they requested 
permission from the Czech authorities 
to get married and to live in the U.S. 
There was a delay but permission was 
finally granted. The wedding ceremony 
was held in 1957 in Czechoslovakia in 
the presence of Emil and Dana Zatopek. 
The couple later moved to California 
and had four children. The Connolly’s 
still throw themselves wholeheartedly 
into amateur sports. 


Dawn of the Australian swimmers 

tn swimming, both Japanese and 
Americans had trouble repeating their 
previous successes. Australian 
swimmers, both men and women, 
moved ahead, winning first and second 
places in many events. In the 13 
swimming events, Australians won 
eight gold medals. Jon Henricks won 
the 100m free style in 55.4 seconds, a 
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© won two gold mM in the 400m 
di 500m free Sle events, and David 






expert the Australian 4x 200m free 
style relay team to win, and they did, 
__ with Kevin O’Halloran, John Devitt, 
Pi Murray Rose and Jon Henricks. 
2 Dawn Fraser's great performances 
were seen for the first time at 
- Melbourne—she won the gold medal in 
the 100m free style in 1:02.0, a better 
time than Kahanamoku managed in 
1912. Dawn Fraser won the 100m again 
in 1960 and 1964. At Melbourne, she 
-_won the silver medal in the 400m free 
style behind Lorraine Crapp, a 
compatriot, and together, they won the 
gold in the 4 x 100m relay. Dawn Fraser 
proved to be the first of the great 
swimmers of our time. 
In the water-polo tournament, 
Hungary won the gold medal. In the 
heats, the Hungarians beat the Soviets 
4-0 ina violent match. Everyone was 
reminded of the political events that 
most wanted to forget. 
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Gérald Ouellette: a perfect score for 
Canada 
Seventy-seven men and fifteen 
~ women represented Canada at 
_ Melbourne, and four men at Stockholm 
_ for the equestrian sports. Those athletes 
won a total of six medals, including two 
_ gold and one silver. 
At Stockholm, the Canadian 
equestrian team including John Rumble 
on “Cilroy”, James Elder on “Colleen”, 
and Brian Herbinson on “Tara” won the 
bronze medal at the team three-day 
event. James Elder did very well again in 
Mexico. 
The biggest moment for Canada 
~ was when Gérald Raymond Ouellette 
won the gold medal in the prone rifle 
event with a perfect performance—600 








won the bronze medal with a total of 
598 points. 

The second Canadian gold medal _ 
winner was the team of Archibald 
McKinnon, Lorne Loomer, I. Walter : 
D'Hondt, and Donald Arnold who — a5 
finished first in rowing, coxswainless % 
fours. In eights, the Canadian team won | 
the silver medal, with Philip Kueber, 
Richard McClure, Robert Wilson, David — 
Helliwell, Donald Pretty, William 
McKerlich, Douglas McDonald, 
Lawrence West and Carlton Ogawa. 

In swimming, Irene MacDonald 
came in third in springboard diving and 
William Slater finished fifth in the 
1,500m free style. In the 4 x 100m free 
style relay race, Helen Stewart, Gladys 
Priestly, Sara Barber and Virginia Grant 
came in fifth for Canada. 

Wrestling, greco-roman style, 
Robert Steckle was fourth in the light- 
heavy category, while William David 
Baillie was sixth in weightlifting, 
heavyweight category—he was fifth at 
Helsinki. Paul Anderson of the U.S. got 
the gold at this event even though ete 
Selvetti of Argentina got the same 
number of points. The gold was 
awarded to the less heavy of the two. 

In track and field, Kenneth Money 
finished fifth in the high jump and the : 
4x 100m men’s relay team finished fifth _ 
with Laird Sloan, Murray Cockburn, 
Douglas Clement and Terry Tobacco. 
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A BEAUTIFUL CELEBRATION 
The beauty of Rome—the Eternal Forty-four countries, more than 

'City—seemed to spread throughout half, got at least one medal. The U.S. 

every aspect of the Games. For the first had the most competitors, followed by 

time the Olympic village seemed more Germany, the Soviet Union and Italy. i 
than just a place for the athletes to The Soviets finished first, with 103 j 
sleep—it became a truly international medals out of 461, far ahead of the U.S. 
community. All was harmony. who only got 71. Italy, the host country, 

The 17th Olympiad took place got 36. ad 
from August 25th to September 11th, 4 
1960, under a strong sun. And if the sun 2 
caused some people to suffer from 
sunstroke, it also brought out the 44 
beauty in the marble of the stadium, i 
and intensified the colours of the 1 
athletes’ jerseys. The best of all possible ; 
atmospheres for the first of the 
contemporary Games. Abebe Bikila (wearing shoes) 

The day before the opening vs “ d 
ceremony, thousands of athletes of all d sc 
nations and religions met at St. Peter’s re 
Square for the blessing of Pope John hte 


XXIII. Since 393 B.C., the Church has 
changed opinions and no longer 
considers the Games to be pagan, as 
Emperor Theodosius once believed. But 
then, the Games have changed too since 
that time. 


fest 


Millions of spectators 
For the first time, the organizers 
- granted television rights for the Games 
to about 100 networks throughout the 
world. Immediately, the number of 
people who could enjoy the spectacle of 
the Games jumped from the tens of 
thousands to the hundreds of millions. 
So at the opening ceremony when the 
bells from all the belfries of Rome rang 
out, they were heard around the world. 
Eighty-four countries were 
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represented by 4,738 men and 610 % : 
women. There were more competitions ai 
and more records broken than at ' B 
Melbourne. eS j 
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Herbert Elliott’s dreamed-of 1,500m 


During the Games at Melbourne in 
1956, a young 18 year-old spectator 
took an intense interest in the 1,500m 
heats. This young Australian athlete, 
Herb Elliott, was already undergoing a 
serious training programme for that 
event and must have been disappointed 
to see that his compatriot, John Landy, 
who worked with the same instructor 
Percy Cerutti, only managed to win a 
bronze medal. Landy who held a world 
record was never to be an Olympic 
champion. Herb Elliott worked harder, 
and set two world records in 1958. 
During an European round, in the two 
events, he specialized himself for the 
1,500m and the mile. On the day of the 
1,500m final at Rome, Elliott’s hopes 
were high but his opponents were 
dangerous. 

Michel Bernard from France gave 
the race a very fast pace, right from the 
start. Elliott followed and after two laps, 
speeded up, reaching Bernard who did 
not let go. The two of them ran 100 
meters side by side; then Elliott 
increased his speed again and took the 
lead. In the last lap, he increased his 
speed once more and reached the 
finishing line with a time of 3:35.6; he 
had improved his own world record. 
Michel Jazy of France finished second; 
Jazy was another record holder who 
would never be an Olympic champion. 
Herb Elliott, however, kept his two 
titles, throughout his six-year career. 


A barefoot Ethiopian 

Late in the afternoon of September 
10th, 1960, sixty-nine runners were at 
the starting line for the marathon. 
Among them was Abebe Bikila from 
Ethiopia, a member of Haile Selassie’s 
Imperial Guard. 

He stood out immediately—he was 
the only one to run barefooted. At the 
start, Bikila followed the Britisher Kelly 
and Belgian Vandendriessche who set a 
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Otis Davis, winner, 400m race 


very quick pace. Accompanied by 
Rhadi Ben Abdesselem from Morocco, 


‘ Bikila trotted along as if he were a 


tourist in the streets of Rome. After 
15kms, the two Africans took the lead 
and it was only two kilometers from the 
finish that Abebe Bikila left Rhadi 
behind. When he crossed the finishing 
line, right under the Arch of 
Constantine, Abebe Bikila had 
improved Zatopek’s record by more 
than seven minutes: an incredible 
achievement. 


The Americans lose the sprint 

Since the 1932 Los Angeles Games, 
the Americans had always won the gold 
medals in the 100m, 200m and 4 x 100m 
relay races. At Rome, however, they 
didn’t win any of these events. In the 
100m, Armin Hary from Germany won 
the gold medal in front of the American 
David Sime and set a new Olympic 
record of 10.2 seconds. In the 4 x 100m 
relay race, the American team was 
disqualified and Germany won the gold, 
ahead of the Soviets. 

The first gold medal for Italy in a 
sprint was won by Livio Berruti in the 
200m. Berruti who always wore 
sunglasses, set the new world record of 
20.5 seconds, ahead of American runner 
Lester Carney. 
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Rafer Johnson and Chuan-Kwang 
Yang on podium 


Wilma Rudolph, the “Black Gazelle” 

In the women’s athletic events, the 
U.S. only won three gold medals and all 
of them went to the exceptional Wilma 
Rudolph, a 20 year-old black athlete 
from Tennessee, known as the “Black 
Gazelle”. She came from a poor family 
of 19 children and suffered from polio 
during her childhood—and only started 
to walk when she was seven. In 1956, at 
16, she won a bronze medal with the 
American 4 x 100m relay team. 

In the 100m at Rome, the Gazelle 
easily won the gold medal in 11.0 
seconds, a record. But her time was not 
recorded as a world record because she 
achieved it with the help of a strong 
wind. In the 200m, she won the gold 
medal in 24.0 seconds and at the 
4x 100m relay race, the American team 
came first in 44.5 seconds. 

To a reporter who once asked how 
she managed to run so fast, Wilma 
Rudolph replied: “Man, at home we 
had to run fast if we wanted to eat”. 

All the other titles went to the 
Soviets except for the high jump won 
by Iolanda Balas of Roumania with a 
1.85m jump—a new Olympic record. 
Tamara Press won the shot-put and her 
sister Irina the 80m hurdles. 


Victory after midnight 
In the decathlon, the contest 





between Rafer Johnson from the U.S. 
and Chuan-Kwang Yang from Formosa, 
was extremely close. Some events had 
to be held until after midnight, but 
ended with Johnson’s victory with a 71- 
point margin. 

Lee Calhoun of the U.S. won the 
gold medal in the 110m hurdles, a 
repeat of his performance at 
Melbourne, just as Glenn Davis set a 
new Olympic record in the 400m 
hurdles, as he did in 1956. Ralph Boston 
won the long jump for the U.S. and 


Donald Bragg maintained the American — 


domination in pole vaulting. 

In the high jump, Russian Robert — 
Schavlakadze won the gold medal 
ahead of his compatriot Valery Brumel. 
Both beat John Thomas, the world 
record holder with a jump of 2.22 
meters. At Rome, Thomas only reached 
2.14 meters while Schavlakadze and 
Brumel jumped 2.16 meters. 


The winner lost 

The first day of the swimming 
competitions, everyone saw American 
Lance Larson finish ahead of Australian 
John Devitt in the 100m free style. 
Everyone, that is except Judge 
Runstromper. The gold medal was 
awarded to Devitt even if later, film 
clips proved Larson’s victory. At Tokyo, 
electronic touch plates were installed at 
the end of each lane, so that there 
would be no more confusion. The 
Australians continued their domination 
of the pool with Murray Rose, John 
Konrads and David Theile for the men, 
and Dawn Fraser for the women. Fraser 
won her second gold in the 100m free 
style. 

The U.S. remained in the swim. 
One of the great performances of these 
Games was by American F. Jeffrey 
Farrell who had his appendix removed 
just six days before the Games and who 
still took part in some events, like the 
4 x 100m relay race which was won by 
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his team. Instead of diving, Farrell had 
to slide down into the water. 

In rowing, skiffs, Soviet 
Vyatscheslav Ivanov won his second 
gold medal in a row; he also won 
another at Tokyo making him the best 
in that event from 1956 to 1964. In 
fencing, the Soviets won all the foil 
events, leaving nothing for France and 
Italy, the countries traditionally 
associated with these events. 

In field hockey, Pakistan took the 
gold from India, the winners since 1928. 
The Italian cyclist Sante Gaiardoni won 
in this sport. There was a cycling victim: 
Dane Kurt Enemark Jensen died from 
sunstroke and what appeared to be an 
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overdose of drugs. 

In boxing, Giovanni “Nino” 
Benvenuti, later to become middle- 
weight world champion, won the gold 
medal as a welterweight. In the light- 
heavyweight category, the gold was 
won by Cassius Clay who later became 
world heavyweight champion and 
changed his name to Mohammed Ali. 

In yachting, dragons, the gold went 
to His Royal Highness Prince 
Constantine of Greece and to two of his 
compatriots. 
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One medal for Canada 

The 74 men and 11 women 
representing Canada at Rome got one 
silver medal. 

This second place was achieved by 
the Canadian rowing eights team. The 
members were Donald Arnold, Walter 
D’Hondt, Nelson Kuhn, John Lecky, 
Lorne Loomer, Archibald McKinnon, 
William McKerlich, Glen Mervyn and 
Sohen Biln: Four of these also won gold 
medals and onea silver medal in team 
rowing events at Melbourne. 

In yachting, Samuel McDonald; 
Lynn Watters and Gordon Norton 
finished fifth in the dragon category. 

In track and field, one good 
performance only: Alex Oakley 
finished fifth in the 50km walk, the 
longest event of all: 4 hours, 33 minutesys. 
8.6 seconds. 

Canada started showing up in 
swimming. In springboard diving, 
Ernest Meissner came fifth for the men 
and Irene MacDonald, silver medalist at 
Melbourne, finished sixth for the 
women. In the 100m free style, the race 
that was so badly judged, Richard 
Pound of Canada came sixth and along 
with Robert Wheaton, Steve 
Rabinovitch and Cameron Grout got the 
fourth place in the 4 x 100m relay race. 

William David Baillie, taking part 
for the third time in the Games, 
finished sixth in heavyweight 
weightlifting. , 
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TECHNICAL PERFECTION 

Rome had proved that television 
focused the eyes of the world on the 
Olympic Games—and on the country 
where they were held. Now it was 
Japan’s time to show herself to the 
world, not as many people thought of 
her, but as a world giant of industry and 
technology. The Games of the 18th 
Olympiad, celebrated in Tokyo, were 
the most spectacular technical 
achievement ever seen. Computers were 
used for the first time and nothing was 
spared to guarantee their success. And 
success they were. Some 560 million 
dollars were spent for that spectacle 
which was transmitted via satellite to 
millions of television sets throughout 
the world. 

Crowds of 80,000 at the stadium 
were swelled to 1,000,000 along the 
marathon circuit. Lots of nodding, some 
smiling, little cheering ... the Asiatic 
spectators kept their reserve. 
Nevertheless from October 10th to 
24th, the greatest Games in history were 
held before the eyes of the whole 
world. 


A little flag waving by Vlassov 
Ninety-four countries were present 
at the opening ceremony, for a total of 
4,457 men and 683 women. The 
U.S.S.R. delegation was preceded into 
the stadium by weightlifter Yury 
Vlassov who held the flag in one hand, 


Valery Brumel 
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arm stretched, during the entire 
ceremony. U.S.S.R. finished first with 96 
medals, slightly ahead of the U.S. who 
won 90. The final relay of the torch lit 
in Olympia was taken by Yoshinori 
Sakai who was born on the day the 
atomic bomb fell on Hiroshima. A 
symbol of the Japanese renaissance. 


Bikila’s unique performance 

The million people standing along 
the marathon circuit were there to see 
one of the three Japanese athletes who 
entered the contest win. Ethiopian 
Abebe Bikila who won the gold at 
Rome was there but three things 
seemed to be against him: he had his 
shoes on; he had his appendix removed 
five weeks before the Games; no one 
had ever won two marathons in a row in 
all the history of the Olympic Games. 
Australian Ron Clarke was there too, 
and he had won a silver in the 10,000m 
race, one week before. However, the 
Japanese runners were the favourites. 

At the start, Ron Clarke and Hogan 
from Ireland took the lead. But halfway 
along, Bikila took the lead and left the 
others far behind. 

Seven kilometers from the 
stadium, Bikila stopped and had a bite 
to eat. He started out again, still leading 
and entered the stadium alone. You 
could feel the disappointment in the 
crowd, After crossing the finishing line, 
beating his own Olympic record by 
more than three minutes, Bikila started 
doing gymnastics as if he had just got 
out of bed in the morning. 

Meanwhile the Japanese Kokichi 
Tsuburaya entered the stadium 
followed closely by Basil Heatley from 
Great Britain. Getting some strength 
from who knows where, Heatley started 
a final sprint and stole the silver medal 
from the Japanese. Both runners were 
completely run out and the Britisher fell 
to the ground, unconscious. Abebe 
Bikila finished his exercises and 





Don Schollander 


relaxed, the only man to have won two 
marathon races at the Olympics. 

At Mexico, Bikila was 36 years old. 
He entered the marathon again, but quit 
after 17 kms. In 1969, he was in a car 
accident that left him paralyzed for life. 
According to the newspapers 
Tsuburaya, the Japanese who finished 
third, committed “hara-kiri” in despair 
soon after the Games. According to him, 
he had failed in his duty to help the 
nation. 


The fastest man in the world 

The Americans lost all three sprint 
events at Rome, events in which they 
had dominated for so long, so they took 
their revenge in winning all three at 
Tokyo. In the 100m, Robert Hayes 
showed himself to be the best sprinter 
of all times: he achieved a time of 9.9 
seconds in the heats. This time was 


Wyomia Tyus holding the baton 





Dawn Fraser 


electronically recorded, but not 
considered a record because of a strong 
wind from behind. . 

In the finals, he won the gold in 10 
seconds, to equal the world record. And 
in the 4 x 100m relay race, he helped the 
American team beat the world record 
with a time of 39 seconds. The last man 
to carry the baton, Robert Hayes, ran 
his 100 meters in 9.5 seconds, so he 
really deserved his two golds. He was 
the fastest man in the world. 

The U.S. won nine titles out of 
thirteen in track events. 


The Americans move into 
middle-distance 

Robert Schul in the 5,000m and 
William Mills in the 10,000m were the 
first Americans to win gold medals in 
those events. In the 5,000m race, there 
was Michel Jazy, the world record 
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holder, and Kipchoge Keino from 
Kenya. Two hundred meters before the 
finish, Jazy was first but Schul, the 
American, overtook him with a fantastic 


sprint and won the gold medal. Michel | 


Jazy finished fourth ahead of Keino. 

In the 10,000m, the favourite was 
Ronald Clarke of Australia, the world 
record holder. There again, ending ina 
sprint, the American Mills got the gold 
medal, setting a new Olympic record of 
28:24.4. The first four, Mills, 
Gammoudi, Clarke and Wolde all 
improved the previous Olympic record 
_ and there was only a time difference of 
one second and four-tenths between the 
winners of the three medals. 


Not the highest—but the most 

At Rome in 1960, Soviet Valery 
Brumel finished second in the high 
jump, behind his compatriot 
Schavlakadze. Both had surpassed the 
world champion, American John 
Thomas. 

At Tokyo, the three athletes were 
competing against each other once 
more. This time however, Brumel was 
world champion, with a 2.28m jump in 
1963. John Thomas put all his efforts in 
attempting to win this gold and showed 
exceptional talent. Brumel was a serious 
competitor: the bar was set at 2.18 
meters and both Brumel and Thomas 
passed over. They did not try for any 
higher jump and Brumel won the gold 
medal for the number of successful 
attempts. The other Soviet came in 
fifth. 

Brumel was involved ina 
motorcycle accident in Moscow in 1965 
and fractured both legs. With great 
determination, he started to train 
himself all over again as soon as he 
could walk. In 1971, he was able to 
jump 2.07 meters. 


Peter Snell: star of the track 
Among all the stars at Tokyo, Peter 
Snell from New Zealand stands out. 
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Winner of the gold in the 800m at 
Rome ahead of Roger Moens, Snell had 
since then improved Moens’ world 
record with a time of 1:44.3. With this 
psychological advantage, Peter Snell 
won the gold medal in that event, 
setting a new Olympic record of 1:45... 

Five days later, Snell won the 
1,500m in 3:38.1 ahead of the Czech 
Joseph Odlozil. Snell was one of the 
best runners of the 60’s, holding one 
after the other records for the mile, 
1,000m and the 800m. 

American woman Wyomia Tyus 
won the gold medal in the 100m but 
only finished second with the American 
team in the 4 x 100m relay race, won by 
the Polish team. One of the Polish team, 
Ewa Klobukowska was excluded from 
all competition in 1967 and her name 
crossed from the list of winners. It was 
then mandatory to go through a sex 
identification test .. .and she failed the 
test. 


The days of Don and Dawn 

In swimming, the crowd discovered 
Don Schollander, a young 18-year old 
blond from the U.S. who won four 
golds: in the 100 and 400m free style 
and 4 x 100m and 4 x 400m free style 
relays. 

In the men’s swimming events, all 
titles were awarded to either Americans 
or Australians and every winner set 
either new Olympic or world records. 


Peter Snell (in centre) 








Hungerford and Jackson 


In the women’s competitions, Dawn 
Fraser won her third gold at the 100m 
free style and stepped on the podium 
holding her plush kangaroo. The 
Americans won just about all other 
events. 


The records tumble 

In weightlifting, more Olympic and 
world records were set in all categories, 
particularly in the heavyweight 
category. Yury Vlassov of the Soviet 
Union was beaten by his compatriot 
Leonid Schabotinsky who would win 
the gold again at Mexico. 

In boxing, Joseph Frazier, future 
world heavyweight champion, won the 
gold in this category. 

In gymnastics, a beautiful spectacle 
was given by the Japanese and in 
particular by Yukio Endo who slowly 
dethroned Boris Schakhlin. For the 
women, the Czech Vera Caslavska 
dominated, graciously and skillfully 
beating the wonderful Larissa Latynina. 
The Japanese were delighted by the 
successes of their athletes in 
gymnastics, but downcast when Dutch 
Anton Geesink won the gold medal in 
the judo open. However, the Japanese 
won all other categories. 


Canada’s golden oarsmen 
A team of 116 athletes including 20 


women represented Canada at Tokyo. 
Competition was so strong that all in 
all, Canada only won four medals: one 
gold, two silver, and one bronze. 

In rowing, coxswainless pairs, 
Canada got the gold, beating Holland, 
thanks to the exceptional strength and 
endurance shown by George 
Hungerford and Roger Charles Jackson. 

In judo, Alfred Harold Rogers, the 
only Canadian listed for this sport, 
must have made a few Japanese sad 
when he won the silver medal in the 
light-heavyweight category. In free style 
wrestling, light-heavy category, Philip 
Oberlander came sixth. 

In track and field, Canada 
improved greatly. Harry Jerome won 
the third place and the bronze medal in 
that great 100m race won by Bob Hayes. 
In the 200m, Jerome came fourth. 

William Crothers did extremely 
well in finishing at .5 of a second 
behind Peter Snell in the 800m. 
Crothers, in 1:45.6 had, too, improved 
the Olympic record set by Snell at 
Rome in 1960, and won the silver 
medal. 

For the women, Dianne Gerace 
came fifth at the high jump, won for the 
second time by Roumanian Iolanda 
Balas. 

In swimming, Canada got three 
fifth-places with John Gilchrist in the 
400m individual medley, Marion Lay in - 
the 100m free style won by Dawn 
Fraser, and Jane Hughes in the 400m 
free style. The 4 x 100m women’s 
medley team came in sixth; members 
were Eillein Weir, Marion Lay, Mary 
Stewart and Helen Kennedy. 

Gilmour Stewart Boa, who 
qualified both in 1952 and 1956, 
finished fourth in the prone rifle event. - 
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BERMEXICO 


FRIGHT OVER THE HEIGHT 

As soon as it was announced that 
the Games of the 19th Olympiad would 
be held in Mexico City, almost 
everyone started to complain. What 
would happen to athletes not used to 
such heights? The general opinion was 
that countries located at high altitudes 
would be favoured. Mexico City is 
located at 7,347 feet above sea level. 

Medical teams took over the 
problem and some fifty countries 
undertook studies and analyzed the 
effects altitude would have on athletic 
performances. Mexico and other cities 
located at high altitudes became 
temporary test centres and after a few 
years the medical men came up with 
their findings. 

The rarefied air in Mexico City 
would help those who took part in 
events of less than two minutes 
duration and be a handicap to all 
others. In addition, all research showed 
that athletes would benefit from a 15 to 
30-day adaptation period in order to 
avoid exhaustion. 

So several weeks before the 
Games, set for October 12th, 1968, 
athletes from all over the world began 
to arrive in Mexico City to start on 





intensive training programmes. Many 
were there at the beginning of October 
when police and students clashed at 
The Square of Three Cultures. Three 
hundred people were killed. Everyone 
needed something to help them forget 
this terrible incident. 

When the Games began, magically, 
sadness was replaced by joy. The 
Olympics once again brought peace and 
goodwill. The Olympic flame lit by 


Enriquita Basilio, burned to the last-day~--*" ~~ 


of the Games, on October 27th. 


One hundred and twelve countries: 
a record 

On the track, made of synthetic 
material for the first time, 5,531 athletes 
including 781 women, marched past 
dressed in colourful uniforms, behind 
the flags of their countries. 

The largest representation came 
from the U.S.—276 men and 84 women. 
The Americans got first place back with 
107 medals out of 527. The Soviet 
Union was second, with 91. 


Beamon’s fantastic jump 

A few weeks before the Games, 22 
year-old American Bob Beamon had 
qualified for the American team. He 
was quite confident and felt relaxed 
among the 35 long jump contestants, 
even though he had to beat two world 
record holders: his compatriot Ralph 
Boston who took part in three Games, 
and the Soviet Igor Ter-Ovanesyan. 
The Britisher Lynn Davies, champion at 
Tokyo, was also among the 
competitors. 

Beamon jumped like a panther— 
just doing what came naturally. The. 
officials insisted that everyone use the 
same technique, but he jumped a little 
differently every time. This caused 
some inconsistency and reduced his 
chances of success. Still, in the 
preliminaries he managed to come in 
the first 17. Each of these had to jump 


Al Oerter’s unique performance 
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three times, and the best eight got in the 
final. Beamon’s inconsistency almost _ 


lost him all his chances: he missed his 
first two jumps before making the one 
to allow him in the final. 

On October 18th, the long jump 
finals were held in the afternoon. 


~ Beamon relaxed next to the track, 


waiting for his turn. When it came, 
without pacing out his approach or any 
other preparation, he simply ran down 
the track and jumped. He landed 8.90 
meters further on—that’s twenty-nine 
feet two-and-a-half inches—smashing 
the world record by more thanchalf a 
meter. After this jump it started to rain 
and no one could do better than 8.19 
meters. Jesse Owens’ world record of 


- 8,13 meters, set in 1935, held for 25 


years. How long will Beamon’s record 
stand? 


Just like the doctors said: Part I 

Beamon’s exploit was the most 
important among a whole series of 
remarkable performances which were 
partly due to altitude. American Jim 
Hines set a new world record by 
running 100 meters in 9.9 seconds. 
American Tommie Smith set a world 
record in the 200m in 19.8 seconds, 
while his companion John Carlos won 
the bronze. Then there was trouble. On 
the podium, the two black athletes gave 
the clenched fist salute of the Black 
Panther movement. 

In the 400m, American Lee Evans 
improved the world record in 43.8 
seconds and in 800m, Australian Ralph 
Douhell improved Peter Snell’s world 
record in a time of 1:44.3. The gold for 
the 110m hurdles went to American 
Willie Davenport and the one for the 
400m hurdles went to the Britisher 
David Hemery who, ina fantastic race, 
set a new world record in 48.1 seconds. 
In addition, the Americans won both 
relay events, setting two world records. 

In track and field, American men 











Jim Ryun ahead of Keino 


won 12 gold medals. In the high jump, 
Dick Fosbury inaugurated a spectacular 
new technique—crossing the bar on his 
back. The ‘“Fosbury Flop” won him the 
gold and a new Olympic record of 2.24 
meters. In pole vaulting, an interesting 
and stiff competition won by Bob 
Seagren who however did not improve 
any of the previous records set in that 
event. In the triple jump, the world 
record was beaten by all five finalists; 
however, the gold went to Soviet Viktor _ 
Saneyev with a performance of 17.39 
meters. 

The crowd was witness to Al 
Oerter’s fourth victory in a row at the 
discus throw. This was unique in the 


Colette Besson 


history of the Olympics: four gold 
medals in a row, in the same event, and 
each time a new Olympic record. 

In the decathlon, Bill Toomey 
became the most thorough athlete in 
the world, setting a new Olympic 
record with 8,193 points. In 1969 
Toomey married Britisher Mary Rand 
who had won the gold at Tokyo for the 
long jump and came in second at the 
pentathlon behind Tamara Press. 

For the women, Wyomia Tyus won 
her second gold medal for the 100m 
race, anew world record of 11 seconds. 
The Frenchwoman Colette Besson won 
a gold over popular Lilian Board of 
Great Britain in the 400m race. Coming 
out of the last turn, Colette Besson 
showed extraordinary speed allowing 
her to pass the Englishwoman at the 
finishing line. 


Just like the doctors said: Part II 

In middle-distance racing, the 
winners were those who were used to 
high altitudes, but the times 
accomplished remained relatively poor. 
In the 1,500m, Kipchoge Keino of 
Kenya won over the world record 
holder for the mile event, Jim Ryun of 
the U.S. Naftali Nemu, also from 
Kenya, won the gold in the 10,000m 
race. Mamo Wolde of Ethiopia took 
over from Bikila and won the marathon 
ahead of Japanese Kimihara. In the 
5,000m, Mohammed Gammoudi of 
Tunisia won the gold only two-tenths of 
a second ahead of Keino. In the 3,000m 
steeplechase, another Kenyan, Amos 
Biwott, won the gold. 


Swimming, America’s own 

In swimming, the U.S. men won 23 
medals, nine of them gold. Michael 
Wenden of Australia won both the 100 
and 200m free style events while 
Roland Matthes of East Germany won 
the backstroke events. Felipe Munoz of 
Mexico won the gold for the 200m 
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breast stroke, in front of his partisans. 
All other titles went to the 


. Americans who had a great swimming 


team with men like Michael Burton, 
winner of both the 400 and 1,500m free 
style events. Blond Don Schollander 
finished behind Wenden in the 200m 
free style but won with the American 
team in the 4 x 200m free style event, 
getting his fifth gold and thus equalling 
Johnny Weissmuller’s record. 

Another swimmer, Mark Spitz won 
two gold medals in the 4 x 100m and 
4 x 200m free style relays. He finished 
second in the 100m butterfly and third 
in the 100m free style, for a total of four 
medals. He was not satisfied with his 
performance and determined to do 
better at Munich. 

The U.S. women won 26 medals 
including 11 gold, inswimming. Debbie 
Meyer became the first to win three 
gold medals during the same Games, 
for individual events. She won in the 
200, 400 and 800m free style. 
Swimming had become an American 
event. 


Sawao Kato 

Japanese men dominated 
gymnastics, and Sawao Kato was 
outstanding. Not afraid of innovating, 
he presented a show full of beauty and 
prowess symbolizing the dominance of 
Japanese men in these events. 

Among the women gymnasts, Vera 
Caslavska of Czechoslovakia won it all 
again: three gold medals, three silver 
medals, and a husband, Czech runner 
Josef Odlozil. The wedding was held at 
Mexico where the crowd witnessed 
another Olympic love story. 

In boxing, the U.S. continued to 
present their stars of tomorrow. In the 
heavyweight, George Foreman, future 
world champion, won the gold medal. 

Bringing hope back to the French 
that they were through their rough 
period and back in domination of 
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cycling events, Pierre Trentin, Daniel 
Morelon and Daniel Rebillard won four 
gold medals. 


Swimming is Canadian too 

Canada had 111 men and 28 
women in Mexico, and won five 
medals. Four of those medals were won 
by the 11 man—8 woman swimming 
team which won us three silver and one 
bronze. Hopes of winning gold medals 
were taken away by Americans. 

Elaine Tanner won a silver in the 
100m backstroke, finishing five-tenths 
of a second behind American Kaye Hall 
who set a new Olympic record in 1:06.2. 
In the 200m backstroke, Tanner won a 
second silver, this time passing Hall, 
but losing the gold to American Pokey 
Watson. 

In the 4 x 100m free style relay 
race, Tanner added a bronze medal to 
her total, along with Angela Coughlaw, 
Marylin Corson and Marion Lay. 
Marion Lay, who did well at Tokyo, 
finished fourth in the 100m free style. 
Angela Coughlaw took sixth place in 
the 800m free style. 

For the men, Ralph Hutton won the 
silver in the 400m free style, right 
behind Michael Burton of the U.S. 
Hutton did well also in the 200m free 
style where he came in fourth and in 
the 1,500m free style where he was 
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fifth. In the 4 x 200m free style relay, 
the Canadian team with George Smith, 
Ronald Jacks, John Gilchrist and Ralph 
Hutton finished fourth, right behind the 
Soviets. 

John Gilchrist was sixth in the 
200m individual medley and fifth in the 
400m individual medley; his compatriot 
George Smith finished just ahead of 
him in the first of these events. Jim 
Shaw was fifth in the 100m backstroke. 
Great performances by our swimmers, 
and as a final touch, Beverly Boys came 
fourth in high diving. 

The only other medal Canada won 
was a gold in equestrian sports—team 
jum ping—held on the last day. 
Members of the team were Jim Elder, 
silver medalist at Stockholm in 1956, 
Jim Day and Tom Gayford. Elder on 
“The Immigrant”, Day on “Canadian 
Club”, and Gayford on “Big Dee’. In 
addition, Jim Elder, again on “The 
Immigrant” came sixth in the individual 
jumping event. 

In yachting, dragons, Stephen 
Tupper, David Miller and Timothy 
Irwin came in fourth while Stanley 
Leibel, Ernest Weiss and Jack Hasen got 
the sixth place in the 5.5m category. 

Gérald Raymond Ouellette, the 
great shooting champion at Melbourne, 
came in sixth in the three-position rifle 


event. 





THE MOST LAVISH 
OLYMPICS IN HISTORY 

Some six hundred and thirty 
million dollars were spent either 
directly or indirectly for the celebration 
of the 1972 Olympic Games in Munich. 
It showed. A completely new sports 
centre and an Olympic village were 
built for more than 8,000 athletes, 
representing nearly 130 countries who 
took part. 

This was the most closely watched 
spectacle in history. Apart from China, 
almost every country with a population 
large enough to have trained athletes 
was present. The technical organization 
of press and television services 
coordinated through computers was 
near perfect. The Games began on 
August 26th and ended on September 
11th. 


The Germans come on strong 

The U.S. and Soviet Union teams 
had dominated the contemporary 
Olympic Games until Munich—then the 
Germans rose to the top too. Mexico 
was the first Olympiad where East 
Germany had its own team, separate 
from West Germany. At Munich, 
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Germany also presented two teams: 
Federal Republic of Germany (the 
West) and Democratic Republic of 
Germany (the East). There were 
exceptional athletes on each team but 
the final results showed that the D.R.G. 
came third while the F.R.G. came 
fourth. The Soviet Union finished first 
with 99 medals, the U.S. second with 94. 
The two teams from Germany, if put 
together, would have had a total of 106. 


Valery Borzov 
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Avery Brundage resigned 

Some time before the Munich 
Games, Avery Brundage, President of 
the International Olympic Committee 
since 1952, handed over his seat to Lord 
Killanin of Ireland. 

Avery Brundage remained on duty 
until after the Munich Games, and in 
the last few days had to make his most 
difficult decision. On September Sth, a 
group of Palestinian terrorists from the 
“Black September” movement killed 
two members of the Israeli team and 
held nine others hostage. 

The world staggered from the 
shock of these events, but Brundage 
alone had to decide whether the Games 
should continue or stop. As he 
pondered his decision, the killing 
continued. Finally, in a night of terror at 
Munich airport where the terrorists 
tried to hijack an aircraft, eleven 
Israelis, one German and five terrorists 
died violently: Through television the 
world watched aghast as this nightmare 
unfolded in front of their eyes. Many 
people believed that by becoming a 
world spectacle,the Olympics invited 
this sort of incident and public opinion 
was strongly divided. The Games 
stopped for twenty-four hours, then, 
almost as a gesture to prove that the 
brotherhood of international amateur 
sport could survive the vilest blow, 
continued. 


The Munich Games started with a 
show of unity 

While normally a lone runner 
lights the Olympic flame, torch-bearer 
Gunther Zahn of Germany was 
accompanied by Australian marathon 
runner Derek Clayton, Japanese Kenji 
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Kimihara, silver medal winner for the 
marathon at Mexico, American Jim 
Ryun and Kenyan Kipchoge Keino. 


Mark Spitz: seven events, golds and 
world records 

Kahanamoku, Weissmuller, 
Schollander . . . the U.S. have given the 
world many great swimmers. But who 
could have dreamed of the record of 
Mark Spitz. 

In two Olympics, Schollander 
succeeded in equalling Weissmuller’s 
record when he won his fifth gold 
medal at Mexico. Spitz, however, won 
seven gold medals at Munich alone. 
This brought his total to nine golds: he 
had already won two at Mexico—as well 
as one silver and one bronze. 

The “Mark Spitz phenomenon” 
was the result of serious training, 
started when he was still in his 
childhood. When he was eight years 
old, his father put him in the hands of 
competent trainers. By the time he was 
ten, he was training for one-and-a-half 
hours, seven days a week. At 14 he was 
entering serious competitions. Right up 
to Munich he never stopped training, 
and never stopped getting better. 

At Munich, he not only won the 
gold for each event he entered, he also 
set seven new world records: 100m and 
200m free style, 100m and 200m 
butterfly and three relay races—4 x 
100m and 4 x 200m free style, and 
finally the 4 x 100m medley, in which 
he swam the butterfly stroke. Mark 
Spitz had shown the most sensational 
prowess ever in the history of the 
Olympic Games. 

The U.S. showed their prowess at 
these Games: in addition to Spitz there 
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were many good swimmers; in 
particular, Rick DeMont who won the 
gold in the 400m free style event but 
had to give it back later on because he 
was disqualified. DeMont was 
asthmatic and took medication that 
contained ingredients not authorized by 
the International Olympic Committee. 
He was not allowed to take part in the 
1,500m final for which he had qualified. 
For the women, Australian Shane 
Gould, who inherited Dawn Fraser's 
abilities, won three gold medals, one 
silver and one bronze, and became, like 
Debbie Meyer at Mexico, the star of ithe 
women’s swimming competitions. 


Olga Korbut: just 17, just beautiful 

When the spectators saw Sovict 
gymnast Olga Korbut, she immediately 
won their atfection. She was 17 years 
old, 5 feet 1 inch high and weighed only 
84 pounds. Her charm fascinated the 
crowd, In addition, her suppleness and 
daring attitude towards the asymetric 
bars won her instant acclaim. The 
individual event was won by her 
compatriot, the graceful Ludmilla 
Touritcheva. However, Olga won gold 
medals in floor exercises, beam, and 
team gymnastics. She won the second 
place in the asymetric bar event. And 
her career just began at Munich. 


Return of the Flying Finns 

With athletes like Kolehmainen, 
Nurmi and Ritola, the Finns had won 
most of the 5,000 and 10,000m races 
until 1936 in Berlin: then they dropped 
out of the picture. But at Munich, the 
Finns were back again. Lasse Viren won 
the 10,000m race in 27:38.4 ahead of 
Emile Puttemens of Belgium—a new 
world record. 

He also set anew Olympic record 
of 13:26.4, winning the gold for the 
5,000m, this time ahead of the winner at 
Mexico, Tunisian Mohammed 
Gammoudi. Before Viren, only 
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Kolehmainen, Zatopek and Kuts had 
won both races during the same Games. 
Viren joined the ranks of the great 
runners. In the 1,500m, a race which 
was expected to be between Jim Ryun 
of the U.S. and Kipchoge Keino of 
Kenya, it was another Finn who won: 
Pekka Vasala. 


Great victories in track and field 

Since American Robert Morrow's 
performance in 1956, no other sprinter 
won both the 100m and 200m races at 
the same Games. At Munich, however, 
Soviet Valery Borzov made it happen 
again. 

Because a trainer used the wrong 
schedule, neither Eddie Hart nor Arnie 
Robinson of the U.S. reported for the 
quarter final heats. In the 4 x 100m, the 
Americans took their revenge and Hart, 
last relay man, finished ahead of 
Borzov; we can only speculate on what 
would have happened if Hart had run 
the 100m race. 

German Wofgang Nordwig took 
the pole vaulting over American Bob 
Seagren. Nordwig who came second at 
Mexico behind Seagren was the first 
non-American athlete ever to win this 
event. 

There is another title that the 
Americans lost for the first time in the 
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history of the Games: at Munich they 
lost the basketball game to the Soviet 
~Union. 

_ Women athletes from the two 
German teams won almost all titles, 
leaving the shot-put and discus throw to 
the Soviets, the pentathlon to Britisher 

_ Mary Peters and the 1,500m race to 
Soviet Ludmilla Bragina who beat the 
world record ina time of 4:01.4. 

The greatest victory for the women 
went to West German Ulricke Meyfarth 
who equalled the world record set by 
Ilona Gusenbauer of Austria for the 

high jump. The German girl was only 
sixteen years old when she won the 
gold medal with a jump of 1.92m 
leaving the Austrian back in third place. 
She thus became the youngest athlete 
ever to win a gold in track and field. 

The marathon was won by Frank 
Shorter who had a two-minute lead 
when he entered the stadium. The 
runner that first entered the stadium, 
however, was not Shorter but a practical 
joker. 
Shorter was dismayed when he saw 
someone was ahead of him. It was a 
practical joke that took in the crowd 
and television viewers around the 
world. 
Canada did swimmingly 

Canada’s delegation at Munich was 


of some 300 people, including trainers 
and support personnel. The athletes 
won only five medals; two silver and 
three bronze. Once again, the 
swimming events were the most 
rewarding. For the men in the 4 x 100m 
medley, Eric Fish, William Mahony, 
Bruce Robertson and Bob Kasting won 
the bronze, coming third after the U.S. 
and East Germany. 

Bruce Robertson performed 
exceptionally well in winning a silver, 
behind Mark Spitz in the 100m 
butterfly event; Byron MacDonald 
finished sixth. In the 4 x 100m free style 
relay, the Canadian team got the fifth 
place, with members Brian Phillips, 
Bruce Robertson again, Tim Bach and 
Bob Kasting. 

For the women, Leslie Cliff won the 
silver for the 400m individual medley, 
beating the previous world record by 
more than one second. In the 200m 
medley, Leslie Cliff finished fifth. 
Donna Marie Gurr won the bronze for 
the 200m backstroke. In highboard 
diving, Beverly Boys—fourth at 
Mexico—finished fifth at Munich. 

In free style wrestling, Gordon 
Beattie got the sixth place for the 
flyweight category, and Donald Jackson 
finished sixth in archery. 

Jim Day just missed the bronze in 
equestrian sports, coming fourth in the 
individual jumping event. In team 
jumping, Jim Day, Jim Elder—the 
veteran—, Terrance Millar and Ian 
Millar got the sixth place. In the 
dressage team event, Christilot Hanson, 
Cinthia Neale and Lorraine Stubbs also 
took sixth place. 

In pole vaulting, Bruce Simpson 
finished fifth in that epic competition 
where the U.S. lost for the first time in 
the history of the Games. 

In yachting, solings category, 
Canada got its last bronze, due to the 
ability of David Miller, John Eke and 
Paul Cété. 
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OPENING THE GAMES TO THE 
WORLD 

Whatever happens in the way of 
record performances at Montreal, 
Canada will have already made a major 
contribution to the spirit of the 
Olympic Games before the first event 
takes place. For the “Montreal 
Formula” will, for the first time, make 
the Games available to all countries of 
the world. 

To show how this came about we 
first have to go back to the meeting that 
started it all, a meeting of the 
International Olympic Committee in 
which the members had to decide 
where the Games of the XXIst 
Olympiad would be held. On the first 
ballot, Moscow got 28 votes, Montreal 
25 and Los Angeles 17. It was too close 
...a second vote was needed. And this 
time it came up: Montreal 41 votes, 
Moscow 28 votes. 


The city of Montreal 





Too much makes for too few 

Inflation seemed to be striking 
everywhere. Certainly Lord Killanin, 
president of the International Olympic 
Committee, was concerned with it. The 
simple fact of the matter was that the 
Games were costing too much... and 
that meant that very few countries 
could afford to hold them. What’s more, 


Lord Killanin meeting young Montrealers 
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Roger Rousseau, Lord Killanin and 
Jean Drapeau 





the cost seemed to be g up each The size of the problem 

time so eventually GH hesuper The Montreal Olympic Games will 

affluent countries would be able to be held from July 17th to August Ist, 

afford them. ‘i 1976. By that time provision has to be 
So Montreal set out to accompl bee fapsones Pome 

two incredible tasks: first, reduce the _trainers and 

cost of the Games to r err 

proportions; second, make them pay yor 

themselves so ean could 

become the host. : 
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Equestrian sports 
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Dates were correct at time of printing in 1974. Please check your programme for any changes. 
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(commercial use of official COJO 


. Olympic coins \ 5 
The first series of Olympic coins SS Gio Dollars 


‘The price per ticket is $10.00 and it is 


Tickets 


low the Games will be financed 

_ There are seven ways in which 
Canada will finance the Games—and 
they are available to the world: 
Olympic coins, Olympic stamps, 
Olympic lottery, rights for radio and 
television transmission, sale of tickets, 
participation of private enterprises 


symbol), and licensing programmes. 


commemorating the 1976 Olympic 
Games was put into circulation on 
December 12th, 1973. 


Olympic stamps 

Canada Post Office has issued a 
series of Olympic stamps 
commemorating the Games of the XXIst 
Olympiad. 


Canada Olympic Lottery 

A special lottery has been 
instituted for which the major prize 
winner will receive one million dollars. 


planned to hold three drawings per year 
until the beginning of the Games in 
1976. 


Radio and television rights 

A modern Games without 
television transmission to almost every 
country is unthinkable. The sale of 
those transmission rights will make a 
contribution to the financing of the ‘76 
Games. 


The Organizing Committee of the 
1976 Olympic Games will collect the 
money from the sale of tickets at the 
entrance of each Olympic event. 


Corporate Programmes 

Historically, corporate involvement 
with the Olympic Games has been 
limited to a relatively short time period 





centered around the actual staging of 
the Games. 

Within the context of Programmes 
Related to International Marketing 
Organizations (PRIMO), long lasting 
corporate relationships are envisaged 
utilizing pre-game, game and post-game 
marketing strategies. 


Licensing programmes 

The Licensing Programme 
embraces the authorization and control 
of the use and display of legally 
protected licensable rights and symbols 
of the Games of the XXIst Olympiad. 

The programme also incorporates 
the granting of concession rights for the 
sale of food and merchandise services 
at the sites of the various Olympic 
events. The licensable rights include the 
official emblem of the 1976 Olympic 
Games, various logos such as “Montreal 
76”, “COJO 76”, as well as a host of 
articles and literary works, including 
reproduction of copyrighted designs of 
facilities and structures associated with 
the Games. 

These licensable rights have been 
protected under the existing trade mark 
and copyright laws of all the important 
commercial nations of the world. 





These rights are further protected 
under the International Trade Mark 
Convention and the Universal 
Copyright Convention. 

So you see, if all goes according to 
plans, the Games in Montreal will be 
self financing ... and so will all 
Olympic Games from now on. 

Only one thing is needed to assure 
it works—and that is the enthusiasm 
and support of all Canadians. 
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Use what we have ... build what we 
haven't 

The first thing Montreal decided in 
order to cut costs was to use all the 
existing sports facilities they could. 

Many international sports 
federations have already approved the 
sites chosen for their events, and the 
others should be approved shortly. 

Except for the yachting events 
which will be at Kingston, on Lake 
Ontario, all other events will take place 
at sites easily accessible to the athletes 
staying at the Olympic village in 
Montreal. 


Montreal's future cycle racing-track 





The Olympic park 

An Olympic stadium will be built 
near the Olympic village. The track and 
field competitions will be held there as 
well as the semi-final and final football 
events, the equestrian “Prix des 
Nations” events, and the opening and 
closing ceremonies. The stadium will 
hold 70,000 spectators. 

The swimming events will be held 
at the Olympic swimming pool attached 
to the stadium. 

Next to the Olympic stadium, a 
velodrome is being built for both th 
cycling and judo events. 3 


Montreal's future Olympic stadium 





The Olympic park will also include 
the existing Maisonneuve Sports Centre 
for wrestling, and the Maurice-Richard 
Arena for boxing preliminary heats. 


Everything else exists 

Rowing and canoeing events 
will be held at the basin of Notre-Dame 
island, at the heart of Man and his 
World. 













The Montreal Forum, homes i 
Montreal Canadiens, will house the 
semi-final and final basketball and 


volleyball events, boxing finals and all 
gymnastic events. 
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a) Digging at the site of the Olympic park \ 
b) Montreal Forum 1 
c) Paul-Sauvé sports centre 


3 
a) Kingston, on Lake Ontario 


b) University of Montreal sports centre 
c) Maisonneuve sports centre 
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OUR UNKNOWN OLYMPIANS 

One of the biggest problems faced 
in researching information for this book 
was the fact that practically nothing has 
been recorded about our Canadian 
Olympic athletes. 

We can tell you the life history of 
every American who ever entered the 
Games, but sometimes we can’t even 
find the hometown of a Canadian gold 
medal winner . . . especially if he or she 
was in the Games before 1956. 

So please, if you have any 
information, notes, photographs ... or 
any other documents about Canadians 
who participated in the Olympic 
Games, would you contact the 
Canadian Olympic Association? You 
can make that your very valuable 
contribution to Canadian amateur 
sports! 


Olympic House 
, Cité du Havre 
Ewishtréal: Canada 


Tel: (514) 861-3371 
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PHOTOS: U.P.I., Canada Wi 
the International Olympic Co 
the Canadian Olympic Associatio 
COJO 76, the City of Montréal, the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, the Olympic Museum in , 
Olympia and Photography Place. 
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